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IN  P.  S.  WHITE'S 

Diary  of  a 
Poultiyman 


''Why  not  reprint  Percy 
Whitens  Diary  of  a  Poultryman 
in  hoohlot  form?  It  has  rral 
meat  and  human  interest  in  it. 
It  seems  sincere  and  one  knows 
he  is  not  trying  to  sell  some- 
thing by  subtle  means J^ 

Tliat  is  how  G.  A..  Jackson, 
East  Peiiihroke,  Mass.,  felt  about 
this  popular  departnient  when 
he  sent  his  renewal  subscription 
for  Evcrvhodvs  Poultry  Maga- 
zine. 

Tf  you  are  not  following:  the 
Diarv    of    a    Poult rvman    every 

•  •  • 

month  in  Eyeryl)0(lvs  Poultry 
Majrazine,  you  are  missing  one 
of  the  most  interestinjr  and  hu- 
morous features  eyer  carried  in 
any  poultry  magazine. 

This  Diary,  representing  the 
actual  dav-hv-day  experiences 
of  a  commercial  egg  farmer  op- 
erating a  4,500  hird-plant  in 
northeastern    Ohio,    tells    in    a 


friendly,  philosophical  way  the 
kind  of  problems  that  the  poul- 
tryman has  to  face  today- — -just 
the  sort  of  things  that  you  are 
encountering  on  your  own  farm 
every  day. 

•  » 

P.  S.  White's  success  as  a 
practical  poultryman  was  recog- 
nized when  he  was  given  one  of 
the  Ohio  Master  Farmer  awards 
for  1938. 

From  this  Diary  of  a  Poultry- 
man  you  will  glean  many  valu- 
able hints  a])out  managing  your 
own  (lock  of  poultry,  about 
feeding,  and  about  marketing 
your  poultry  products.  Every 
month  you  may  find  an  idea 
that  will  be  worth  dollars  and 
cents  to  you. 

• 

You  will  enjoy  this  real  Diary 
of  a  Poultryman.  Make  sure  you 
get  it  every  month  by  subscrib- 
ing now  to  Everybodys  Poultry 
Magazine.  The  price  for  one 
year  is  25  cents;  five  years,  $1.00. 


EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGilZINE 

Hanover,  Pennsylvania 


>i 


i 
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Qreetings 

From  the  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Association 


MARK  WITMEB 
President 


H.  C.  KIS'A^DEL 
Sec.-Treas. 


This  Yearbook  is  prepared  and  presented 
to  you  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry 
Association. 

In  it  we  have  tried  to  give  you  some 
good,  practical  suggestions,  adaptable  to 
the  raising  of  poultry  on  the  average 
Pennsylvania  farm. 

You  will  note  that  the  book  is  carefully 
laid  out  so  that  the  reader  may  start  with 
the  raising  of  the  baby  chicks  and  follow 
them  through  their  various  stages  of 
growth  in  each  successive  chapter  of  the 
book. 

Each  chapter  is  prepared  by  a  poultry 
authority  whom  the  editorial  committee 
considers  to  be  an  expert  on  the  subject 
discussed. 

That  this  book  is  presented  to  you  free 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation may  suggest  the  question,  "What 
Is  The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation?" 

It  is  the  parent  organization  of  all 
poultry  organizations  in  Pennsylvania. 
Aside  from  that,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
largest  poultry  organizations  in  the 
country,  and,  we  are  proud  to  state,  one 
of  the  most  active. 

This  Association  has  promoted  and  pro- 
tected the  poultry  interests  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  for  the  past  16  years. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  advanced 
or  was  originated  largely  through  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  this  organi- 
zation. 


Getting  away  from  history  and  down  to 
the  present,  let  us  answer  your  question, 
**What  Does  It  Do  For  Me?" 

First:  As  a  member,  you  get  a  copy  of 
Pennsylvania  Poultry  News  mailed  to  you 
every  two  months,  chucked  full  of  news 
of  special  interest  to  poultry  growers  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Second:  As  a  member,  you  get  a  free 
copy  of  the  Yearbook;  a  new  one  is  pub- 
lished each  year. 

Third:  You  are  invited  to  be  a  guest  at 
the  Poultry  Short  Course  in  State  College 
each  October,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
College  and  this  Association  and  arranged 
to  give  the  latest  and  most  practical  of 
poultry  information  and  education  in  a 
few  days  time. 

Fourth:  You  are  invited  to  join  the 
annual  Poultry  Tour,  organized  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Association  every  August. 

Fifth:  You  may  attend  the  program  of 
poultry  education  sponsored  by  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Farm  Show  each  year. 

What  this  Association  has  accomplished 
for  the  Poultry  Industry  by  the  State  is 
too  long  a  story  to  begin  telling  in  this 
short  space,  but  it  sums  itself  up  in  the 
one  brief  statement:  "There  is  no  poultry 
grower  in  Pennsylvania  who  has  not  been 
directly  or  indirectly  benefitted  by  the 
work  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry 
Association." 

Renew  Your  {Membership 

Now  you  may  ask,  "What  Am  I  to  Do 
About  It?" 

You  are  to  keep  up  your  membership  in 
this  organization  which  is  doing  so  much 
for  the  industry  and  which  also  gives  you 
such  direct  services  as  it  does  for  your 
small  annual  membership  fee  of  $1.00.  If 
you  haven't  paid  for  1938,  get  it  in  today 
and  remember  that  you  can  pay  your 
dues  any  month  of  the  year  and  your 
membership  will  not  expire  until  12 
months  later.  But  send  it  in  today  to 
H.  C.  Knandel,  100  Hort.  Building,  State 
College,  Pennsylvania.  You  might  forget 
it  next  month. 
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A  Complete  Line  of 
Buttermilk   Supplements 

g»mi-!Bolid  f  hickliitk 


Made  particularly 
for  Baby  Chicks 
and  Turkey 
Poults.Reinforced 
with  Vitamins  A, 
D  &  G  and  Lac- 
tose. Has  had 
phenomenal  Suc- 
cess. 


gemi-goltd  I>  Emulsion 


Tailor  Made  for 
Laying  Hens  and 
Breeding  Flocks. 
Complete  Re- 
quirements  of 
Vitamins  A  &  D 
in  Milk — the  Per- 
fect Vitamin  Car- 
rier —  INSURE 
RESULTS. 


jgemi-Rottd  Ruttennilk 


Feed  it  for  de- 
veloping Pro- 
fitable Pullets, 
growing  and 
finishing  tur- 
keys. Add  it  to 
ALL  Rations, 
the  year 
'round.  Write 
for  complete 
But  termilk 
feeding  pro- 
gram. 


In    50    and    100-lb.    drums,    500-lb. 
barrels. 

Consolidated  Products  Company 


Danvill< 
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The  editorial  committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Poultry  Association  thanks 
the  authors  of  the  various  chapters  con- 
tained in  this  1938  edition  of  the  Yearbook 
for  their  assistance  and  cooperation  in 
presenting  a  guide  book  which  we  believe 
will  be  of  value  to  all  Pennsylvania  poul- 
trymen.  A  summary  of  the  authors  is  as 
follows : 
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University  of  Maryland 
Dr.   T.  C.  Byerly  James  >I.  Gwin 
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Raise  Your  Chicks  the 

FULOPEP  WAY 


CHICK     STARTER 

FINE     CHICK     FEED 

GROWING     MASH 

COARSE     CHICK     FEED 

DEVELOPER 


EVERYWHERE  poultrymen  are  adopting  the 
Ful-0-Pep  Way  of  raising  chicks  and  feeding 
their  layers.  It  is  a  common  sense  feeding  program 
that  is  both  profitable  and  economical. 

Chicks  make  sound,  uniform  growth  which  develops 
big  framed,  well  feathered,  capable  pullets  that  do  a 
better  production  job,  lay  bigger  eggs  and  live  longer. 

Ful-O-Pep  Mashes  are  based  on  oatmeal.  Their 
generous  content  of  this  great  body  builder,  ac- 
curately combined  with  other  needed  ingredients, 
and  fed  the  Ful-O-Pep  Way,  make  for  better 
growth  and  egg  production. 

For  a  more  satisfactory  production  of  hatchable 
eggs  and  more  livable  chicks  feed  your  breeding 
flocks  the  Ful-O-Pep  Way.  Write  for  FREE  booklet 
describing  the  Ful-O-Pep  Way.  It's  Free. 

THE     QUAKER     OATS     COMPANY 

Dept.  38,  141  W.  JaokHon  Blvd.      CHIC:AG0,  U.  S.  A. 
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PART  I 


CHAPTER  I 


Start  With  Good  Chicks 


The  first  important  step  for  you  to  make 
in  your  poultry  keeping  is  the  selection 
of  good  chicks. 

You  may  either  produce  them  yourself 
or  buy  them  from  some  one  else — but  if 
your  poultry  keeping  is  to  become  suc- 
cessful, those  chicks  must  be  good  ones. 

Stop  and  think  over  the  fact  that  it 
takes  just  as  much  feed,  just  as  much  fuel, 
just  as  much  attention,  just  as  much 
equipment,  in  fact,  just  as  much  invest- 
ment in  every  way  to  raise  cheap  chicks 
as  it  does  to  raise  chicks  of  a  little  extra 
quality.  Then  you  will  see  what  a  wise 
investment  a  few  cents  extra  in  the  be- 
ginning can  become. 

Sanitary  Incubation   Necessary 

In  selecting  good  chicks  there  are 
several  things  to  ask  yourself.  Are  they 
disease-free  and  healthy  ?  Are  they  backed 


by  a  sound  breeding  program?  Can  I  de- 
pend upon  the  breeder  or  hatchery  for 
fair,  honest  treatment? 

If  the  chicks  are  to  be  disease-free  they 
must  come  from  not  only  good  stock  but 
from  clean,  sanitary  incubators.  The 
hatching  room  should  be  clean  in  appear- 
ance. The  incubators  and  equipment 
should  be  well  sterilized  with  disinfect- 
ants. The  stock  from  which  the  eggs  are 
produced  should  be  blood  tested  and  free 
or  nearly  free  of  reactors.  The  reactors 
are  the  breeders  who  possess  the  ability 
to  pass  white  diarrhea  (pullorum  disease) 
on  to  the  chicks  through  the  eggs. 

As  to  production  and  other  factors,  the 
quality  of  the  chicks  when  matured  will 
be  about  the  same  as  the  stock  from  which 
they  were  produced.  Baby  chicks  backed 
by  definite  pedigree  breeding  can  be  ex- 
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"NESTCO" 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  —  Well 
known  for  its  excellent   quality. 

Mestermix 

(Patent  applied  for).  A  scientific 
combination  of  pure  Buttermilk, 
high  grade  Cane  Molasses  and 
Iodine  Suspensoid,  packed  in  5 
and  10  gallon  drums  and  500  lb. 
barrels.  Ask  the  man  who  feeds 
it. 

Iodine  Vermicide  6c 
Suspensoid  Mercic 

Used  successfully  by  thousands 
of  poultrymen  throughout  the 
country.  The  Merck  reputation 
behind  every  bottle. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices 

I.  H.  Nester  6t  Co. 


3  Chestnut  Street, 


Phila.,  Pa. 


The  man  who  wants  to  build  a 
sound  income  producing  business  from 
LARGE  hatches  of  LOW  COST  Blue 
Ribbon  chicks  will  find  the  JAMES- 
WAY  most  helpful  to  his  success. 
Used  by  many  of  Pennsylvania's 
breeders.  Catalog  on  request. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.       ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


pected  to  give  better  results  than  chicks 
having  just  a  random  ancestry.  An  in- 
crease of  many  eggs  per  hen  per  year 
often  results  from  the  use  of  a  little  better 
blood  in  the  seed  stock  from  which  any 
hatchery  flock  is  developed. 

If  the  hatchery  or  breeder  from  whom 
you  have  been  getting  your   chicks   has 


It  pays  to  buy  strong. active, lieaUliy  thicks 
— ciiicks  tliat  will  spend  their  time  eating 
rather    than    hovering    around    the    stove. 


been  giving  you  chicks  of  this  quality  and 
has  been  fair  and  honest  in  his  dealings 
you  should  not  "shop  around"  for  your 
chicks,  for  you  can  easily  waste  a  whole 
season's  profits  in  your  experimenting. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  not  able  to 
get  chicks  measuring  up  to  the  standards 
mentioned,  you  should  investigate  another 
source.  Pennsylvania  has  a  number  of 
hatcheries  and  breeding  farms  that  rank 
among  the  very  best  in  the  United  States. 
You  need  not  go  far  to  get  the  quality 
you  want. 

Attend  the  Meetings 

The  two  educational  programs,  one  at 
State  College  in  the  fall,  and  the  other  in 
Harrisburg  at  the  time  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Show,  are  arranged  for  your 
benefit.  Watch  the  poultry  magazines  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Poultry  News  for  details 
about  these  meetings. 


Each  Yearbook  is  Different 

Each  year  we  put  out  a  book  similar  to 
this,  but  each  year  it  is  new  and  different, 
and  of  value  and  interest  to  each  and 
every  one  of  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Poultry  Association.  Mem- 
bers receive  free  copies. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Give  Them  a  House 
of  Their  Own 


By  H^  H.  Kauffman 

Extension  Poultry  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


According  to  the  census  reports  for 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  approximately 
600  farms  in  the  state  on  which  1,000  or 
more  laying  hens  are  kept,  but  there  are 
50,000  Pennsylvania  farms  on  which  there 
are  100  to  1,000  laying  hens.  These  figures 
show  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
farms  brood  enough  chicks  each  year  so 
that  it  is  economical  for  them  to  use  large 
centralized  brooding  systems.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  individual  colony  brooding 
house  is  best  suited  for  brooding  chicks 
on  most  Pennsylvania  farms. 

Colony  houses  can  be  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  and  the  pullets  can  range 
on  clean  ground  each  year.  They  can  also 
be  taken  a  distance  away  from  the  ma- 
ture chickens  which  is  an  aid  in  prevent- 
ing disease  from  spreading  from  mature 
birds  to  the  growing  stock.  On  farms 
where  ailments  like  cholera,  bronchitis, 
laryngotracheitis,  paralysis  have  a  foot- 
hold the  young  stock  should  not  be  grown 
in  the  same  building  or  even  near  the  old 
birds.  The  colony  house  still  is  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  poultry  equipment  to  help 
to  prevent  poultry  diseases  and  grow  good 
pullets. 

Determining  the  Size  of  House 

The  size  of  the  colony  house  to  be  built 
must  be  determined  first  by  the  available 
power  on  the  farm  to  move  it  to  clean 
ground;  second  by  the  type  of  stove  or 
brooder  that  is  to  be  used;  and  third  the 
number  of  chicks  to  be  brooded.  Colony 
houses  10  by  12  feet  have  been  in  use  ever 
since  brooder  stoves  have  been  used  and 
that  size  house  has  proven  itself  well 
suited  for  most  conditions.  A  good  team 
of  horses,  a  truck,  or  tractor  has  enough 


Since  only  a  small  portion  of  farms  in  Penn- 
sylvania brood  enough  chicks  to  make  it 
economical  to  use  centralized  brooding 
systems,  the  colony  brooder  house  meets  the 
requirements  of  most  Pennsylvania  poultrymen. 


power  to  move  them,  and  they  do  not 
strain  and  rack  as  much  as  houses  of 
larger  dimensions. 

On  Pennsylvania  farms  hard  coal,  soft 
coal,  wood,  oil,  gas,  and  electricity  are  the 
principle  fuels  used  for  brooding.  With 
coal  and  wood  burners  a  certain  amount 
of  fuel  must  be  kept  burning  to  keep  the 
fire  alive.  A  house  smaller  than  10  by  12 
is  not  practical  for  wood  or  coal  because 
the  heat  cannot  be  kept  down  during 
milder  weather  even  when  the  fire  is 
idling.  The  gas,  oil,  and  electric  heat  can 
be  kept  alive  with  generating  only  a  little 
or  no  heat.  For  this  reason  these  three 
types  of  brooders  are  better  suited  for 
smaller  sized  houses,  and  can  also  be  used 
in  the  large  ones. 

Three  Chicks  Per  Square  Foot 

The  maximum  capacity  of  a  house  is 
about  three  chicks  per  square  foot,  and 
up  to  350  can  be  brooded  in  a  10  by  12. 
With  this  number  in  the  house  the  chicks 
should  get  out  doors  at  least  by  the  time 
they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old  or  the 
cockerels  removed  to  make  more  room 
for  the  developing  pullet.  A  practice  often 
followed  is  to  place  250  chicks  in  a  10  by 
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By  means  of  roostingr  arrangrements,  siieh  as  those  shown  ahove,  U  Is  possible  to  nse 
much  of  the  same  equipment  for  baby  chicks,  g:rowIngr  birds  and  adult  birds,  thus 
making  use  of  your  laying  house  the  year  'round.  These  roosts  are  constructed  from 
2  by  2-Inch  lumber.  Pits  covered  with  wire  netting:  are  used  Instead  of  the  common 
droppings  boards.  The  roosts  at  the  very  left  are  resting  on  the  wire-covered  frames. 
This  Is  a  suitable  position  for  the  young  chicks  just  learning  to  roost;  although  netting 
of  finer  mesh  Is  necessary  for  the  youngsters  than  for  the  older  birds,  to  keep  them 
from  slipping  through.  The  roosts  in  the  center  are  raised  in  the  position  suitable  for 
growing  birds,  while  the  roosts  at  the  right  are  In  piosition  for  adult  birds. 


12  for  winter  brooding  when  they  cannot 
get  out  doors,  and  350  for  spring  brooding. 

Hinged  roosts  should  be  placed  on  the 
back  wall.  They  should  be  hinged  18  to 
24  inches  above  the  floor  and  inch  and  a 
half  mesh,  16  gauge,  or  a  similar  suitable 
wire  should  be  placed  between  the  roosts 
and  roost  supports.  These  roosts  can  be 
pulled  against  the  rear  wall  when  the 
chicks  are  small  but  at  about  three  weeks 
they  can  be  put  down,  sloping  to  the  floor. 
This  roosting  arrangement  helps  to  en- 
courage early  roosting.  Early  roosting 
helps  to  prevent  crowding,  helps  to  keep 
the  litter  cleaner,  causes  the  chicks  to 
feather  out  better,  helps  to  keep  coccidiosis 
under  control,  and  keeps  down  the  num- 
ber of  runts  and  cull  pullets. 

Plans  for  a  satisfactory  10  by  12-foot 
brooder  house  may  be  found  in  Leaflet  52 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Extension  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 


Clean  Management 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  carrying  of  disease  and  para- 
sites from  the  old  stock  to  the  young. 
Avoid  making  direct  trips  from  the  laying 
houses  to  the  brooder  houses  or  chick 
range.  Additional  precautions  include  hav- 
ing a  pair  of  overshoes  or  rubbers  to  wear 
only  when  caring  for  young  stock  and 
having  a  mat  soaked  in  disinfectant  at 
the  entrance  to  the  chick  range.  Dogs  and 
cats  often  spread  poultry  diseases  from 
one  farm  to  another  by  bringing  in  dead 
chickens  or  by  carrying  germs  on  their 
bodies.  Stray  animals  should  be  excluded 
from  the  chick  range.  Pigeons,  English 
sparrows,  and  other  wild  birds  may  trans- 
mit diseases  and,  therefore,  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  poultry  houses.  Also  keep 
visitors  out  of  the  poultry  houses. 

— Pennsylvania  State  Circular  121 
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No  STRIKES 

in  the  laying  house 


when  you  use  this 


Feeding  System 


Not  a  ration  to  do  just  one  thing  and  stop  there.  But  a  fully  tested 
Feeding  System  which  enables  you  to  adjust  your  feeding  to  flock 
and  weather  conditions  assuring  peak  egg  production  throughout 
the  entire  season. 

You  don't  need  to  accept  a  molt  on  early  hatched  pullets  as  inevitable.  You  don't 
need  to  be  penalized  with  low  egg  production  due  to  loss  in  body  weight  of  your 
layers.  With  the  Beacon  Feeding  System  you  avoid  most  of  these  pitfalls  and 
make  more  money. 

Introduced  by  Beacon  several  years  ago,  this  Feeding  System  has  been  put  to 
the  acid  test  by  leading  poultrymen  in  the  Northeastern  States.  It  has  produced 
outstanding  results  on  seven  generations  of  birds. 

Briefly,  the  Beacon  Feeding  System  consists  of  a  high 
protein,  milk  and  oat  base  Egg  Mash,  Special  Fleshing 
Pellets,  and  a  Special  Scratch  Grain  based  on  a  flexible 
formula  which  is  changed  to  meet  seasonal  weather 
conditions. 

For  higher  fertility,  hatchability,  ideal  shell  texture  for 
hatching  and  ideal  condition  of  birds,  we  urge  you  to 
feed  Beacon  Breeders  Mash.  Most  users  report  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  10%  in  hatchability. 


Beacon  Field  Service 

Our  service  men  are  trained 
to  give  expert  assistance. 
They  study  each  customer's 
problems  and  work  out  in- 
dividual programs  for  greater 
profit. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N«w  York 


BEACON 


COMPLETE   FEEDING 
SYSTEM 
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CHAPTER  III 


Brood  With  Care 

It  is  the  Foundation  Work 


By  Prof.  E.  W.  Callenhach 

Poultry  Department 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


A  chick  begins  its  life  inside  an  egg. 
Its  development  there  is  controlled  and 
limited  by  inheritance  and  the  environ- 
ment provided  by  the  incubator  and  the 
egg.  When  hatched,  the  chick  is  freed 
from  the  influence  of  the  egg.  When  re- 
moved from  the  incubator  it  is  freed  from 
the  incubator's  influence.  How^ever,  it 
immediately  becomes  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  its  new  surroundings.  The  per- 
son doing  the  brooding  has  the  job  of 
making  these  new  surroundings  conducive 
to  steady  and  continued  development. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  so 
handle  the  chicks  between  hatching  and 


placing  in  brooding  quarters  that  chilling, 
overheating,  and  crowding  are  prevented 
completely.  Furthermore,  the  chicks 
should  be  placed  in  brooding  quarters  as 
soon  after  hatching  as  possible.  Early 
feeding  is  not  harmful;  in  fact,  the  evi- 
dence available  indicates  it  may  be  bene- 
ficial. 

An  unfurnished  human  dwelling  is  not 
a  very  livable  place.  Neither  is  an  empty 
brooder  house.  The  furniture  in  a  brood- 
er house  normally  includes  a  heating 
system,  or  brooder,  feeding  and  watering 
equipment,  a  guard  or  fence  to  keep 
chicks  near  the  warming  area  until  they 


Start  brooding  the  chicks  as  soon  after  hatching  as  possible.  Early  feeding 
Is  not  harmfnl;  evidence  available  Indicates  It  may  be  beneficial.  Operate 
yonr  brooder   to   snlt   the   chicks;    their   comfort   Is   of   greatest   Importance. 
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are  definitely  familiar  with  its  location, 
and  in  some  cases  certain  special  equip- 
ment as  a  wire  floored  platform  for  feed- 
ing and  watering  equipment.  A  good 
form  of  litter  furnishes  the  floor  covering. 

Battery   Brooding 

In  these  days,  some  poultrymen  are 
raising  their  chicks  for  several  weeks  or 
months  in  apartment  style — i.  e.,  in  bat- 
teries. Batteries  are  constructed  so  that 
the  heat  supply  and  water  and  feed  con- 
tainers are  a  definite  part  of  the  battery 
itself.  Batteries  are  of  two  general 
types — first,  unheated,  in  which  case  they 
must  be  used  in  a  room  carrying  suffic- 
ient force-circulated  heat  to  keep  the 
chicks  comfortable  in  all  decks  of  the  bat- 
teries; and  second,  batteries  using  either 
radiated  or  contact  heat  in  one  part,  the 
other  part  depending  for  any  necessary 
warming  upon  room  heat.  At  present  the 
general  practice  is  to  brood  chicks  in  bat- 
teries from  two  to  eight  weeks  after  which 
they  are  brooded  in  floor  pens  or  placed 
in  unheated  rearing  quarters. 

"Floor"  brooding,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
is  still  the  most  popular  and  widespread 
method  in  use  today.  A  good  heating 
system  for  a  brooder  pen  may  use  coal, 
oil,  gas,  wood  or  electricity  as  fuel.  Coal, 
wood,  and  for  the  most  part,  gas  and  oil 
burning  brooders  are  generally  classified 
as  "warm  room"  types  whereas  electric 
and  some  gas  and  oil  brooders  are  listed 
as  "cool  room"  types.  The  principle  dif- 
ference between  the  two  types  is  that 
with  the  former  the  heated  area  spreads 
out  around  the  brooder  canopy  into  the 
room  while  with  the  latter  the  heat  is  ap- 
plied almost  entirely  to  the  area  under 
the  canopy  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
keep  it  there. 

Different    Management    Required 

Differences  in  heat  application  and  heat 
distribution  between  "warm"  and  "cool" 
room  type  brooders  make  different  man- 
agement absolutely  essential.  Failure  to 
recognize  the  basic  dissimilarities  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  poor  results  obtain- 
ed with  both  kinds  of  brooders  by  many 
poultrymen.  Both  types  are  desirable 
and  useful  if  operated  correctly. 

A  complete  discussion  of  brooder  opera- 
tion is  not  possible  here.  A  few  sugges- 
tions, however,  might  be  in  order.  These 
are: 

1.  The  brooding  capacity  of  a  "cool 
room"    brooder    is    limited    to    the 


floor  space  immediately  under  the 
canopy.  The  allowance  of  this 
space  per  chick  must  be  regulated 
to  suit  the  age  and  size  of  chicks  in 
the  pen.     It  should  be  ample. 

2.  The  brooding  capacity  of  a  "warm 
room"  brooder  is  limited  in  part  by 
the  fioor  area  in  a  band  about  ten 
inches  wide  encircling  the  canopy. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  limit- 
ing factors  are  the  optimum  num- 
ber of  chicks  per  group  for  the 
particular  poultryman  and  the  fioor 
space  in  the  brooder  house. 

3.  If  an  electric  brooder  is  used: 

a.  Have  a  high  enough  tempera- 
ture under  the  canopy  so  the 
chicks  can  warm  themselves 
quickly. 

b.  In  very  cold  weather  feed  the 
chicks  under  the  canopy  the  first 
day  or  two. 

c.  Elevate  the  brooder  at  night  for 
good  ventilation  and  lower  in 
the  day  to  conserve  heat. 

d.  In  cold  weather  do  not  become 
unduly  alarmed  if  the  litter  be- 
comes damp.  If  it  becomes  wet 
just  inside  the  brooder  curtain 
where  most  of  the  chicks  sleep, 
replace  with  clean  dry  litter. 
Rake  the  litter  daily  to  permit 
the  air  to  circulate  through  it. 

e.  Do  not  reduce  the  temperature 
under  the  canopy  too  rapidly 
or  too  low.  Instead,  elevate  the 
hover  a  little  more  at  night. 

4.  If  a  "warm  room"  brooder  is  used: 

a.  Adjust  the  temperature  so  the 
chicks  will  rest  in  the  10-inch 
zone  adjoining  the  edge  of  the 
canopy. 

b.  Reduce  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally, the  speed  of  reduction  con- 
forming to  the  comfort  of  the 
chicks. 

5.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to 
show  that  "warm"  or  "cool"  room 
brooded  pullets  are  inferior  or 
superior  to  each  other.  Research 
conducted  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  shows  there  is  no  par- 
ticular difference  in  growth,  feath- 
er development,  mortality,  or  pro- 
ductiveness. If  the  brooder  is  a 
substantial  piece  of  equipment  with 
a    satisfactory    control    mechanism 

and  sufficient  heating  capacity  for 
any  temperature,  its  type  is  of  lit- 
tle  importance.    Cost   of   fuel   and 
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BEST  io    USE   and   SELL 

Not  only  Is  satisfaction  always  guaranteed— or  nnoney  back— but  the  advice 
of  our  staff  of  veterinarians  is  available  to  all  absolutely  free.  Look  over  the 
list  of  time-tested  prescriptions  below. 

Give  Your  Baby  Chicks  A  CHANCE 

Give  them  the  right  start!  Dissolve 
Dr.  LeGear's  Chick  Tablets  in  their 
drinking  water. 


Dr.   LeGear's 

Poultry    Prescription 


Dr.   LeGear's 

CHICK  TABLETS 

have  a  mild 
antiseptic 
effect  on  the 
water,  which 
is  beneficial  as 
an  intestinal 
astringent. 

Satisfaction   Guaranteed 

Dr.   LeGear's 

Dip  and  Disinfectani: 

standardized 

Has  a  co-efTicient  of 
3  to  4  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent Antiseptic,  Dis- 
infectant, Germicide 
and  Deodorizer  for 
stable  use.  Destroys 
lice  on  horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  goats, 
dogs  and  poultry.  Use 
regularly  to  keep  poul- 
try houses,  incubators, 
brooders,  hovers,  runs, 
roosts,  drop  boards, 
etc.,  sanitary  and  free 
from  lice  and  mites. 


MINERAL-IZED 

This  Iron-Nux  Vom- 
ica Tonic  contains 
Mineral  and  Vege- 
table  ingredients 
compounded  to  pro- 
d  u  c  e  an  efficient 
tonic,  appetizer,  con- 
ditioner and  regula- 
tor. Mix  with  all 
growing,  laying  and 
feed  mash  and  watch 
your  Poultry  Profits 
Grow. 

STOP  WORM  LOSSES 

Intestinal  Worms  in  Poultry  cause  the 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  greatest  losses  in  the 
Poultry  industry.  Get  rid  of  Worms  and 
watch  your  Poultry  Profits  Grow. 

Dr.  LeGear's 

NICOTINE   KAMALA  PILLS 

A  combination  treatment-Comes 
in  chick  and  adult  sizes. 

Dr.  L«G«ar's 

POULTRY   WOAM    POWDER 

A  Nicotine  Product  for  flock 
treatment  of  Large  Round 
Worms. 

Both    are    easy 
quire   no  fasting. 


to    give  —  re- 


Satisfactory  Results  Guaranteed 


Dr.  UG«ar't  POULTRY  ANTISEPTIC  TABLETS 

For  treatment  of  External  Swellings  of  Roup,  Simple  Catarrh  (Colds)  and  to 
prevent  transmitting  disease  from  one  bird  to  another  through  the  drinking 
water. 


FOR  SALE   BY  OVER  40,000  DEALERS 

p  1^  p  p  Dr.  LeGear's  Complete  Poultry  Guide.  Every  Poul- 
f  If  f  I"  try  Raiser  should  have  this  book.  Dr.  LeGear's 
■■■"■■  Live  Stock  Manual  is  a  valuable  book  for  breeders 
of  live  stock.  Send  for  either  or  both  books.  Write  for  your 
Free  copy  now. 

DR.  L.  D.  leGear  Medicine  Company  ■  -  St.  Louis  mo. 


XGGS^ 

,  Nature's  Own 
.HealthFood^ 


RICH    IN    VITAMINS 


DR. LeGear's 

POULTRY  PRESCRIPTIONS 

CONTAIN    THE  MOST   EFFECTIVE  INGREDIENTS 
KNOWN    TO  MODERN     VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
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A  §ri*eat  many  poultrymen 
have  found  sunporehes  at- 
tached to  the  broodlngr  quar- 
ters of  great  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  infection.  Raised 
off  the  ground,  and  having 
wire  floors,  these  sunporehes 
prohibit  the  chicks  access  to 
their  droppings,  while  allow- 
ing the  birds  out  in  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.  By  the  use 
of  sunporehes,  the  poultry- 
man  is  able  to  increase  con- 
siderably and  safely  the 
number  of  chicks  he  puts  in 
one  house. 


^.•>ar-  "  ■ 


6. 


the  workmanship  of  the  brooder 
operator  are  the  controling  factors. 
When  using  a  brooder — operate  it 
to  suit  the  chickens.  That's  why 
you're  using  it. 


Feeding    and    Watering    Equipnnent 

There  are  innumerable  kinds  and  sizes 
of  feeding  and  watering  equipment  for 
brooding  chicks.  There  are  three  re- 
quirements for  any  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  first  is  sufficient  size  and  capacity  to 


conserve  labor.  The  second  is  proper 
construction  to  keep  the  feed  or  water  in 
and  the  chickens,  except  for  their  heads, 
out.  A  third  is  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, so  that  the  poultryman  can  make  or 
repair  them  easily  and  so  they  will  not  be 
forever  getting  out  of  order. 

Growth  and  increased  appetite  make 
day-old  chick-size  feeding  and  watering 
equipment  useless  in  a  short  time.  Chick 
feeders  can  usually  be  replaced  in  from 
6    to    10    days    and    hen-size    fountains 


Sufficient  size  and  capacity 
to  conserve  labor  Is  one  re- 
quirement of  a  good  watering 
device  for  baby  chicks,  grow- 
ing stock,  or  adult  birds. 
After  the  chicks  are  from  six 
to  ten  days  old,  hen-size 
fountains  can  be  used.  Make 
the  change  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  save  yourself  extra 
labor. 

The  use  of  a  wire  platform 
to  keep  the  fountain  off  the 
floor  so  the  chicks  cannot 
get  at  the  wet  and  dirty  lit- 
ter   Is    widely    recommended. 
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Ferment  Your  Mash  with 

YEAST  FOAM 

Large  producers  in  Pennsylvania  have 
found  this  modern  method  pays.  On  one 
plant,  each  day,  ^/^  ton  of  mash  is  fed 
that  has  been  fermented  with 

ANIMAL-POULTRY   YEAST    FOAM 

Better  breeding  stock,  more  and  better 
eggs,  higher  hatchability  with  sturdier 
chicks  result,  they  say. 

Get  Yeast  Foam  Feeds  from  your  dealer. 
If  he  can't  supply  you,  it's  easy  to  add 
Animal-Poultry  Yeast  Foam  to  your 
present  feed.  4-lb.  box  only  $1  delivered 
in  U.S.  Larger  amounts  cheaper.  Book- 
lets FREE. 


NORTHWESTERN   YEAST  CO. 
Dept.  PN,  1760  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago 


GREEN  ACRE 
FARMS 


The  Home  off 

Dehydrated  Al£alSa  Meal 

"The    World's   Pioneer    Dehydrated 
Alfalfa  Meal   Plant" 

Not  all  Dehydrated  Meals  are  the  same. 
Get  the  best.  "FULMER  PROCESS"  Meals 
are  made  at  low  temperatures  "NATURES 
WAY"  of  curing,  nothing  out  but  the 
water,   high   vitamin   content. 

Green  Acres  Super-Quality  Dehydrated 
Alfalfa  Meal  is  a  home  product.  Write 
for  circulai. 


GREEN   ACRE   FARMS 

Naxareth,  Pennsylvania 


used  after  one  to  two  weeks.  Making  the 
changes  as  promptly  as  practicable  will 
avoid  feed  wastage  and  much  useless 
labor. 

Hardware  cloth,  woven  wire,  corrugated 
fiber  board,  metal,  and  wood  may  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  guard.  The 
guard  should  be  12  to  18  inches  high 
and  long  enough  so  the  floor  area  en- 
circled may  be  increased  several  times 
before  the  guard  is  removed  entirely  and 
the  chicks  given  access  to  the  whole  pen. 

Feeding  the   Chicks 

There  are  at  least  as  many  good  chic- 
ken rations  as  there  are  state  experiment 
stations  and  commercial  feed  companies. 
Moderate  differences  in  analysis  or  form- 
ula are  relatively  unimportant,  providing 
essential  ingredients  are  present  in  suffic- 
ient quantity.  Similarly,  successful  poul- 
trymen,  vary  in  their  feeding  methods 
from  all  mash  to  grain  only  with  milk  as 
a  drink.  The  orthodox,  and  probably  the 
most  universally  practical,  method  of 
feeding  chicks  during  the  brooding  period 
is  to  keep  a  good  mash  mixture,  reason- 
ably high  in  protein  content,  in  hoppers 
before  the  chicks  constantly.  Grain  can 
then  be  fed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  poul- 
tryman,  in  limited  or  unlimited  quantities, 
in  troughs,  hoppers  or  in  the  litter,  start- 
ing at  any  age  up  to  about  eight  weeks 
after  which  grain  or  pellets  should  defi- 
nitely be  fed  unless  a  lower  protein  mash 
is  used. 

A  lack  of  vitamins  D  and  G  and  an  over- 
supply  or  improper  balance  of  minerals 
are  probably  the  two  factors  of  greatest 
concern  in  a  chick  ration.  The  former  is 
guarded  against  by  the  use  of  correct 
amounts  of  suitable  fish  liver  oils  and 
dried  milk  while  the  latter  is  usually  due 
to  the  poultryman  adding  some  mineral  or 
mineral  mixture  to  a  ration  which  is  al- 
ready supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  mineral  or  mixture. 

The  Sanitation   Program 

The  writer  has  yet  to  hear  or  read  a 
good  definition  of  sanitation  as  applied  to 
poultry.  Except  to  a  limited  extent  in 
laying  cages,  poultry  cannot  be  treated 
as  individuals  but  must  be  considered  and 
managed  as  GROUPS  of  individuals. 
This  condition,  plus  the  fact  that  poultry 
feeding  invariably  enables  and  frequently 
requires  chickens  to  "eat  off  the  floor" 
presents  a  situation  where  sanitation  as 
[Please  turn  to  page  39] 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Get  Them  on  Range  Early 


By  C*  O*  Dossin 

Pennsylvania  State  College 
Extension  Poultry  Specialist 


Poultrymen  should  give  more  attention 
to  the  kind  of  range  on  which  they  attempt 
to  grow  their  young  stock.  Rolling  land 
is  the  most  satisfactory  for  range  even 
though  it  is  a  little  more  work  for  the 
poultryman.  Fields  of  this  type  will  be 
washed  a  little  by  storms  and  will  be  free 
of  stagnant  pools  of  water.  An  open,  por- 
ous soil  providing  good  drainage  is  ideal. 
This  land,  however,  should  be  fertile 
enough  to  grow  a  good  cover  of  blue  grass 
or  some  legume.  Many  poultrymen  of  late 
have  been  leaning  toward  blue  grass 
ranges.  A  range  of  this  type  provides  a 
desirable  kind  of  greens  for  the  birds 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  growing 
period. 

Some  Legumes  Undesirable 

Some  of  the  legumes  make  a  rank 
growth  entirely  covering  the  ground.  The 
sun  then  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
destroy  the  disease  organisms  which  may 
have  been  voided  in  the  droppings.  Then, 
too,  in  wet  weather  these  coarse  growing 
legumes  may  be  matted  down  providing 
ideal  conditions  for  the  growth  of  snails  and 
slugs  which  may  be  factors  in  the  spread 
of  tape  worms. 

When  a  blue  grass  range  is  used,  it 
generally  is  not  desirable  to  plow  it  up 
after  the  chickens  are  removed.  The 
brooder  houses  should  be  moved  if  pos- 


By  building  your  shelters  on  skids, you  can  move 
tliem    easily   and    frequently   to   new  locations. 


A  shelter  built  to  accommodate  from  100  to  150 
pullets  has  been  found  to  give  the  best  results. 
It  should  be  located  on  a  range  having  a  heavy 
cover  of  blue  grass  or  some  other  good  legume. 


sible  so  that  the  chickens  will  not  be 
brooded  in  the  same  place  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years.  The  bare  spots  near 
where  the  houses  stood  should  be  worked 
up  and  reseeded.  Some  poultrymen  have 
been  successful  with  a  two-year  rotation 
of  ranges,  and  others  have  not  moved 
their  houses  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
amount,  kind,  and  slope  of  the  land  avail- 
able will  be  the  determining  factors  as  to 
the  rotation  program  followed. 

Provide  Some  Shade 

Shade  is  desirable  on  the  poultry  range, 
but  it  should  be  fairly  high.  High  trees 
with  the  low  hanging  branches  removed 
supply  the  ideal  type  of  shade.  Fruit  trees 
are  not  always  desirable  for  shade.  The 
dropped  fruit  decays  and  draws  flies  which 
are  a  factor  in  the  spread  of  tape  worms. 
Then,  too,  many  flocks  reared  in  orchards 
eat  so  much  of  the  fallen  fruit  that  the 
intake  of  mash  and  grain  is  lessened  and 
as  a  result  the  birds  do  not  put  on  body 
weight.  If  trees  are  not  available  a  few 
rows  of  corn  or  sunflowers  should  be 
planted  across  the  range  a  short  distance 
from  the  brooder  houses  or  shelters. 

Range  Shelters 

In  recent  years  poultrymen  have  been 
building  many  range  shelters.  They  have 
been  built  out  of  all  kinds  of  materials 
and  according  to  many  different  ideas. 
The  main  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
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the  shelters  should  not  be  too  large.  A 
building  which  will  take  care  of  100  to 
150  pullets  is  as  large  as  it  should  be 
built.  When  more  pullets  are  kept  in  one 
building,  the  soil  around  it  soon  becomes 
bare  and  covered  with  filth.  If  possible, 
the  shelters  should  be  spaced  at  least  150 
feet  apart  or  moved  frequently. 

Plans  for  a  satisfactory  shelter  may  be 
found  in  Leaflet  No.  40,  entitled,  "Sum- 
mer Shelter  for  Pullets,"  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  Extension  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Fountains  and  Feeders 

If  the  range  is  so  located  that  water 
can  be  piped  to  it,  the  poultryman  is  in- 
deed very  fortunate.  Automatic  fountains 
cut  down  on  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
birds. 

When  running  water  is  not  available, 
then  the  barrel  type  of  waterer  shown 
will  help  to  cut  labor. 

Transferring  Pullets  to  Shelters 

As  a  general  rule  pullets  should  be  well 
feathered,  weaned  from  heat  and  roosting 
before  being  transferred  to  range.  Some 
poultrymen  have  put  birds  in  shelters 
early  in  April  but  the  season,  size,  and 
conditions  of  the  birds  will  be  the  deciding 
factors  when  they  can  be  put  out.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  shelters  should  be  en- 
closed on  the  two  sides  and  the  rear  to 
give  the  birds  some  protection.  For  the 
good  of  the  range  the  ground  should  be 


well  dried  out  and  the  grass  nicely  started 
before  being  used  in  the  spring. 

Feeding   Pullets  on   Range 

There  are  many  different  systems  of 
feeding  growing  pullets.  Some  poultrymen 
will  keep  grain  and  mash  in  feeders  be- 
fore the  birds  at  all  times.  Some  will  have 
only  the  mash  before  them  and  scatter 
scratch  grain  on  the  ground  morning  and 
evening.  Recently,  a  few  poultrymen  have 
discontinued  mash  feeding  of  the  growing 
pullets  on  range,  raising  their  pullets  en- 
tirely on  scratch  grain  and  some  form  of 
condensed  milk,  with  quite  satisfactory 
results.  They  do,  however,  start  giving  the 
birds  mash  again  just  before  they  are 
ready  to  start  laying. 

The  majority  of  folks,  however,  are  put- 
ting sufficient  dry  mash  in  the  feeders 
each  morning  to  last  until  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  and  then  allowing  the  birds 
to  go  without  dry  mash  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  The  birds  are  then  given  a  heavy 
grain  feeding.  Enough  is  fed  so  that  some 
will  be  left  over  until  morning.  Feeders 
filled  with  oyster  shell  should  also  be 
available  to  the  birds  when  they  are  put 
on  range. 

Several  weeks  before  any  pullets  are 
ready  to  start  laying,  batteries  of  nests 
should  be  put  into  the  brooder  houses  or 
attached  to  the  shelters.  These  pullet 
educators,  or  nests,  will  help  to  eliminate 
many  floor  eggs  after  the  pullets  are  con- 
fined to  laying  quarters.  They  help  also 
to  eliminate  stolen  nests  and  will  reduce 
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Poultrymen  can  well  afford  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  kind  of  land  on  which 
they  grow  the  young  stock.  Rolling  land  usually  Is  the  most  satisfactory  range. 
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iN^ests   attached   to   shelters  and   separate   nest 
shelters  help  to  train  the  birds  where  to  lay. 


the  number  of  soiled  eggs  gathered  on 
range. 

It  is  a  general  practice  to  transfer  the 
pullets  to  laying  quarters  if  conditions  are 
satisfactory  at  about  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  lay.  The  pullets  should  be  graded 
to  size  and  development  as  they  are  being 
housed. 

Plan  to  Join  the 

Next  Poultry  Tour 

During  August  of  every  year,  your 
Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Association 
sponsors  an  organized  tour.  This  tour 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  you 
to  combine  business  and  pleasure  while 
visiting  the  farms  and  places  of  interest 
in  Pennsylvania  and  surrounding  states. 

The  1937  tour  started  at  Harrisburg  and 
worked  its  way  East,  visiting  outstanding 
poultry  farms  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  culminating  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  where  the  Pennsyl- 
vania tourists  joined  with  those  from  the 
other  northeastern  states  for  the  annual 
summer  meeting  of  the  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council. 

Plans  are  being  made  whereby  the  1938 
tour  will  travel  up  into  New  York  state, 
visiting  poultry  farms  along  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  through  the  Catskills.  It  pro- 
mises to  be  a  most  enjoyable  and  educa- 
tional tour. 

There  are  no  registration  fees,  and 
meals  and  lodging  rates  are  always  low. 
Watch  for  details  about  the  1938  tour  in 
the  national  poultry  magazines  and  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Poultry  News. 

Please  "Mention  ^^Penn^ 
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Hen  suffering 

from  infectious 

Iflryngotracheitis 

( bronchitis) 

finds  breathing 

difficult 


The  Only 
Original 
Approved 

Vaccine 


^//if/£r/f</ INFECTIOUS 
URYNOOTRACHEITIS  VACCINE 

(  Bronchitis  Vaccine) 


Our  Laboratory  is  the  only 
one  producing  this  vaccine  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station 
where  this  product  was  de- 
veloped and  approved. 


Vineland 

FOWL  POX  VACCINE 

(Chicken  Pox  Strain) 
(Pigeon  Pox  Strain) 

May  be  administered  at  the  same 

time 


Vineland 


STAINED   ANTIGEN 

Rapid    Method   Test  for   Detection 
of  B.  W.  D.  In  Fowls 


Vineland  Poultry  Laboratories 

Or    Arthur  O.  Goldhoft,  V.  M.  D.,  Director 

BoxKTTH  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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CHAPTER  V 


But  You  Can  Grow  Them 
In  Confinement  if  Necessary 


By  Prof.  H.  C.  Knandel 

Head  of  Poultry  Department 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


It  Is  only  daring  the  past  15  years  that  solentlflo  truths  have  been  discovered  which  make  possible 
raisingr    chleks    in     conlinement    and     maintaining     mature     fowls     without     access     to     range. 


The  method  of  management  to  be  em- 
ployed in  raising  chicks  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  local  conditions.  If  a  clean, 
sanitary  range  is  available  then  by  all 
means  do  not  raise  chickens  in  confine- 
ment. But  how  does  one  know  that  the 
range  is  free  from  parasitic  infestation  or 
disease  infection  until  the  chicks  have 
been  allowed  to  roam  over  it  ?  Because  of 
this  uncertainty  and  since  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  pullets  are  necessary  for  success- 
ful poultry  keeping,  some  poultrymen  and 
farmers  have  adopted  the  confinement  or 


a  combination  of  the  confinement  and 
range  systems  in  rearing  their  young 
stock. 

Confinement  System  Fairly  New 

The  confinement  method  of  poultry 
management  as  herein  described  refers  to 
a  method  of  raising  chicks  from  hatching 
time  to  maturity  and  the  maintenance  of 
mature  fowls  without  access  to  range. 
Only  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have 
scientific  truths  been  discovered  which 
make  this  practice  possible.  Years  ago,  an 
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effort  was  made  to  raise  chickens  out  of 
season,  so  to  speak,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  when  the  chicks  reached  a  certain 
age,  they  were  unable  to  walk.  Their  leg 
bones  were  deformed  and  poor  growth 
resulted.  If,  however,  these  chicks  could 
be  given  range,  normal  bone  and  growth 
development  were  produced.  To  provide 
good  range  conditions  during  the  winter 
months  in  Pennsylvania  is  of  course  im- 
possible. Thus,  the  common  practice  was 
followed  of  hatching  chicks  in  March, 
April,  and  May.  Now  there  is  no  season 
of  the  year  in  which  chicks  cannot  be 
hatched  and  properly  grown  to  maturity 
for  we  know  that  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  fish  oil  potent  in  vitamin 
D,  chicks  will  grow  into  strong,  sturdy 
fowls  regardless  of  the  time  of  year  they 
are  hatched. 

Since  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a 
range  free  from  parasitic  infestation,  the 
confinement  method  of  rearing  has  been 
adopted.  Round  and  tape  worms  affect  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tract 
and  render  it  inefficient  for  proper  as- 
similation of  food.  It  is  a  far  better  plan 
to  prevent  worm  infestations  than  to  try 
to  remove  the  worms. 

There  is  no  remedy  on  the  market,  with 
which  the  writer  is  familiar,  that  will  re- 
move all  tape  or  caecal  worms  from  a 
fowl.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  fowls  raised  in 
confinement  may  become  worm-infested 
if  the  surroundings  are  not  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean. 

Preparation  of   Brooder  House 

Regardless  of  the  brooding  system 
employed,  sanitation  at  all  times  is  essen- 
tial. Start  right  by  washing  the  house  out 
thoroughly.  Then  scrub  the  floor  and  up 
the  side  walls  for  a  distance  of  2  feet  with 
a  solution  of  hot  water  and  lye — using  one 
can  of  lye  to  12  quarts  of  water.  After  the 
house  has  been  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly, 
apply  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  a  good  coal 
tar  product.  This  material  should  be 
sprayed  over  the  entire  interior  of  the 
house.  Then  allow  the  building  to  stand 
idle  with  the  windows  open  so  that  the 
sun  may  enter  and  continue  to  disinfect 
the  interior. 

Keep  Out  the  House  Fly 

Years  ago,  we  fly-screened  all  openings 
since  it  is  known  that  the  house  fly  is  one 
of  the  intermediate  hosts  of  the  tape 
worm.  Thus  one  way  to  break  up  the  life 


cycle  of  the  tape  worm  is  to  eliminate 
the  fly. 

In  the  front  of  each  brooder  house  con- 
struct a  sun  porch  which  will  allow  the 
growing  stock  ample  head  room  and  floor 
space.  In  a  10  by  12  foot  brooder  house 
we  use  a  6  by  8  foot  sun  porch.  Not  more 
than  200  chicks  are  placed  in  a  house  of 
this  size.  The  cockerels  are  removed  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  detected,  leaving  the 
remaining  pullets  the  entire  use  of  the 
brooder  house  and  the  sun  porch.  This  is 
sufficient  space  to  raise  80  to  90  pullets 
to  maturity. 

The  floor  of  the  sun  porch  may  be  of 
heavy  galvanized  wire  or  concrete.  If  the 
latter  is  used,  frequent  cleaning  is  neces- 
sary. This  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  hose.  The  sides  and  top  of  the 
porch  are  of  woven  wire  construction.  The 
sun  porch  should  be  at  least  3  feet  high 
to  provide  ample  head  room  for  the 
pullets. 

Under  the  confinement  system,  careful 
supervision  can  be  given  and  rigid  sani- 
tation maintained.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  a  litter  in  the  house  which  will  absorb 
the  droppings  and  moisture.  Peat  moss, 
shavings,  and  ground  corn  cobs  have 
proven  quite  satisfactory.  No  litter  is 
used  on  the  platforms.  Since  floor  space 
is  at  a  premium,  it  is  very  desirable  not 
to  clutter  up  the  floor  with  equipment. 
For  this  reason,  all  mash  hoppers  are 
hung  by  chains  from  the  ceiling  and  are 
adjustable  for  various  aged  birds.  A  six 
or  at  most  an  eight-foot  hopper  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a  longer  one.  In  a  10  by  12 
foot  brooder  house,  two  six-foot  hoppers 
so  constructed  that  the  chicks  have  ac- 
cess to  the  feed  from  both  sides  will  fur- 
nish ample  feeding  space. 

Rations  for  Confined  Chicks 

In  so  far  as  the  facts  are  known,  the 
feeding  of  a  complete  ration  is  essential 
when  chicks  are  raised  in  confinement.  All 
the  minerals,  and  nutrients  including  the 
proteins,  carbohydrates  and  vitamins  must 
be  made  available.  Birds  on  range  have 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  green  food, 
minerals  and  some  animal  protein  but  not 
so  with  chicks  reared  in  total  confinement. 
In  our  earlier  work,  we  used  to  feed  green 
clover  and  alfalfa  daily.  Recently,  we  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  using  about  7l^ 
per  cent  of  alfalfa  meal  in  the  mash.  This 
appears  to  answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well.  The  following  ration  is  one  which 
we  have  used  for  a  period  of  several  years 
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with  good  results.  It  may  be  modified  to 
better  meet  your  own  conditions  but  do 
not  omit  any  of  the  ingredients  for  each 
is  placed  in  the  ration  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose : 

Ration  and  Suggestions  for  Feeding  Chicks 

MASH 


350  lbs. 

150  lbs. 

150  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

*50  lbs. 

50  lbs. 

75  lbs. 

75  lbs. 

**101bs. 

***101bs. 

5  lbs. 


ground  yellow  corn 

wheat  bran 

wheat  middlings 

ground  heavy  oats 

meat  scrap 

fish  meal 

dried  milk 

alfalfa  meal 

calcium  carbonate 

cod  liver  oil  or  sardine  oil 

salt 


1025  lbs.  total 


GRAIN 


100  lbs.  medium  cracked  corn 

100  lbs.  wheat 

Barley,  oats  or  buckwheat  may  be  added 
to  the  grain  mixture  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  25%  of  the  total  grain  mixture. 

*  In  place  of  50  pounds  of  meat  scrap 
and  50  pounds  of  fish  meal,  100  pounds 
of  either  meat  scrap  or  fish  meal  may  be 
used. 

♦*  Calcium  carbonate  refers  to  finely 
ground  oyster  shells,  ground  limestone  of 
high  calcium  and  low  magnesium  content, 
or  to  other  good  sources  of  calcium.  Even 
though  calcium  carbonate  be  included  in 
the  mash,  it  is  desirable  to  supply  a  good 
source  of  calcium  in  coarser  form.  It  is 
the  common  practice  to  start  feeding  this 
supplement  in  small  quantities  on  the  top 
of  the  mash  when  the  chicks  are  about 
four  weeks  of  age  and  as  they  grow  older 


this  material  in  larger  sized  particles 
should  be  supplied  in  hoppers.  Insoluble 
grit  should  be  supplied  in  the  same 
manner. 

***  Early  hatched  chicks,  which  do  not 
have  access  to  direct  sunlight  should  be 
supplied  with  a  potent  source  of  vitamin 
D.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  a 
vitamin  D  oil  to  chicks  on  range  although 
the  feeding  of  a  pint  of  good  cod  liver 
oil  or  sardine  oil,  to  100  pounds  of  mash 
is  a  good  practice.  A  good  grade  of  oil 
should  contain  100  U.  S.  P.  units  of  vita- 
min D  per  gram.  There  are  various  brands 
of  cod  liver  oil  in  which  vitamins  A  and 
D  have  been  concentrated.  Follow  the 
manufacturer's  recommendations  when 
using  such  a  product. 

Feeding  Schedule 

Day  old  to  eight  weeks  —  Feed  mash  in 
hoppers.  Limited  amounts  of  chick  size 
scratch  grain  may  be  fed  as  soon  as  the 
chicks  are  placed  in  the  brooder  house. 
After  the  chicks  have  learned  to  eat  the 
grain  it  should  be  constantly  available 
in  separate  hoppers. 

8  weeks  to  12  weeks — Continue  mash  and 
grain  feeding.  Coarse  cracked  corn  may 
be  used  in  place  of  medium  size  cracked 
corn. 

12  weeks  to  maturity — Continue  mash  and 
grain  feeding.  Reduce  the  dried  milk  to 
50  pounds.  If  whole  corn  is  to  be  fed  to 
mature  birds,  at  12  weeks  of  age,  sub- 
stitute whole  corn  for  a  part  or  all  of 
the  cracked  corn  in  the  grain  mixture. 

Results  and  Advantages  of  Confinement 

A    summary    of    the    results    and    ad- 
vantages of  the  confinement  system  which 
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With  the  increasing:  amount  of  knowledge  re- 
gardingr  the  manafirementand  feeding  of  confined 
birds  available  today,a  great  many  poultrymen, 
especially  in  the  East,  have  turned  to  two-, 
three-,    and    even    four-story    poultry    houses. 


we  have  followed  for  the  past  ten  years 
may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Chicks  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
fowls  reared  and  maintained  in  confine- 
ment make  uniformly  good  growth. 

2.  Eggs  from  fowls  reared  and  main- 
tained in  confinement  hatch  very  satis- 
factorily. 

3.  Mortality  among  chicks  raised  in 
confinement  is  low. 

4.  Less  round  and  tape  worm  infesta- 
tions occur  with  confined  birds  than  is 
usually  the  case  when  chicks  are  provided 
with  range. 

5.  Chicks  make  very  satisfactory  growth 
and  development. 

6.  Egg  production  in  mature  stock  is  the 
equal  of  range  reared  birds. 

7.  This  system  gives  an  opportunity  for 
careful  supervision. 

8.  It  permits  a  constant  and  accurate 
check  on  all  chicks. 

9.  It  prevents  loss  from  hawks,  crows 
and  vermin. 

10.  It  avoids  the  intermingling  of 
various  ages  of  chicks  as  on  free  range. 

11.  It  tends  to  prevent  thieving. 

12.  Less   land   is   required   for   raising 


THEO.A.  GEY 

BOX  363 
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poultry   and   makes   possible   the  factory 
method  of  poultry  management. 

13.  The  flesh  of  fowls  reared  in  confine- 
ment is  excellent  table  quality. 

14.  It  is  a  way  out  for  the  poultryman 
who  is  unable  to  rear  chicks  successfully 
on  free  range. 

News  Comes  BUMonthly 

Every  two  months  members  receive  a 
copy  of  Pennsylvania  Poultry  News.  It  is 
a  bright  little  paper  filled  with  special 
news  of  specific  interest  to  the  poultry 
growers  of  this  state.  Many  members  say 
that  a  year's  subscription  to  the  News 
alone  is  worth  the  small  Association 
membership  fee  of  $1.00. 

QUAKERTOWN  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 

Our  new  catalog  covers  unusually  sturdy 
tough-wearing  equipment-high  Quality  Zinc 
and  copper-bearing  materials.  Modern,  sani- 
tary, labor-saving,  economical.  Write  today. 
Willauer  MachineCo.,BoxP.Quakertown.Pa. 
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PURCHASING 


Is  A  Business  Aid  to  Poultry  Farming 


When  people  are  in  business 
they  like  simple,  sensible  ways 
of  doing  things.  The  Eastern 
States  poultry  feeding  plan  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  poultry- 
men  are  business  men.  They 
^vant  not  only  to  save  money  on 
feed  purchases,  but  also  to  make 
money  on  the  chicks  they  grow. 
Eastern  States  cooperative  feed 


service  functions  solely  to  do 
these  two  things.  The  Eastern 
States  program  is  really  a  simple 
system,  too.  Mostly  it  is  good 
common  sense,  good  formulas 
and  high  quality  ingredients. 
The  Exchange  has  a  complete, 
cooperative  program  for  feeding 
chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks. 
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EASTERN  STATES  FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Springfield,  Matsachus«Uf 


PART  II 


CHAPTER  I 


House  the  Pullets  Early 


By  F*  H.  Leuschner 

Extension  Poultry  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


Every  poultryman  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  new  crop  of  pullets  is  ready 
to  be  housed.  They  represent  so  much,  not 
only  in  personal  effort  and  the  cost  of 
production,  but  also  in  his  future  hopes 
from  the  standpoint  of  egg  production  and 
ultimate  flock  improvement. 

A  crop  of  "sweet"  pullets  is  a  beautiful 
sight  to  behold.  The  conditions  under 
which  these  pullets  are  kept — the  attention 
they  receive  at  housing  time — are  factors 
which  may  make  or  break  them.  After  all, 
chickens  are  creatures  of  habit  and  are 
affected  by  sudden  changes  in  environ- 
ment and  management.  At  housing  time 
they  are  approaching  maturity;  a  big 
change  in  their  physiological  make-up  is 
occurring.  Anything  the  poultryman  can 
do  to  aid  the  well-being  of  his  fowls  at 


this  time  will  be  repaid,  many  fold  in  the 
days  to  follow. 

Facing  the  Problem 

Pullets  are  best  housed  before  they 
come  into  production  so  they  have  time 
enough  to  get  used  to  their  new  quarters. 
Thus  the  possibility  of  a  molt  due  to  the 
change  from  range  to  laying  house  while 
in  full  production  may  be  eliminated. 

The  value  of  the  small  group  system 
of  housing  is  apparent  at  this  time  whether 
the  colony  system  is  used  or  continuous 
type  and  multi-story  houses  are  divided 
into  pens  for  100  to  150  fowls  each.  Cer- 
tain houses  or  rooms  can  be  emptied 
during  the  laying  year  as  culling  and 
mortality  reduce  the  flock  size.  These 
rooms  can  be  prepared  for  the  new  pullet 
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crop  when  other  farm  operations  are  not 
so  pressing,  and  then  those  pullets  which 
have  matured  most  rapidly  can  be  taken 
off  range  and  housed. 

It  is  at  this  season,  moreover,  that  the 
poultryman  appreciates  the  value  of  a 
plan  for  his  annual  operations.  Often  there 
is  inadequate  housing  space  for  the  new 
pullets,  the  older  fowls  are  still  in  good 
production  and  then  the  poultryman  is 
certainly  **up  against  it."  On  commercial 
poultry  farms  the  use  of  hen  shelters 
would  be  justified  because  then  the  older 
fowls  could  be  transferred  at  a  season 
when  production  is  not  so  apt  to  be 
affected  by  the  move  and  the  regular 
laying  quarters  prepared  for  the  new 
pullets.  When  pullets  come  into  production 
on  range  adequate  nesting  facilities  must 
be  provided.  Such  nests  may  be  placed 
inside  the  colony  houses  or  hung  on  the 
outside  walls  and  on  range  shelters.  Some 
poultrymen  have  portable  nest  sections; 
roofed  over  for  protection  fro>n  Jieat  and 
bad  weather  which  are  stationed  between 
colony  houses  on  range. 

Certainly,  some  kind  of  a  workable  plan 
for  his  operations  would  enable  the  poul- 
tryman to  anticipate  the  needs  of  his  fowls 
and  provide  sufficient  opportunity  for  their 
normal  development. 

Getting  the  House  Ready 

When  the  laying  pens  have  been 
emptied,  the  portable  house  equipment 
can  be  taken  outdoors  and  both  house 
and  equipment  put  in  order  for  the  new 
occupants.  Sufficient  time  should  be  al- 
lowed prior  to  housing  pullets  for  the 
necessary  repairs  to  house  and  equipment 
to  be  made.  Leaky  roofs  should  be  re- 
paired; walls  sealed  against  cracks  which 
allow  winter  drafts;  rat  holes  closed  up 
and  a  program  begun  which  is  designed 
to  clean  up  on  these  income-reducing 
rodents;  all  remodeling  to  be  done  so  the 
house  will  be  more  comfortable  for  the 
fowls  and  increase  eflficiency  for  the  poul- 
tryman. 

In  remodeling,  give  careful  thought  to 
the  requirements  for  ventilation;  allow  6 
to  8  inches  of  roosting  space  per  fowl;  at 
least  3  inches  of  feeder  space  per  bird  and 
one  nest  for  every  three  to  five  pullets. 
Calculate  your  house  capacity  on  the  basis 
of  3V2  to  4  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
bird.  Provide  additional  hopper  space  for 
feeding  grit  and  oyster  shell,  fresh-cut 
greens,  and  for  grain  as  well  as  the  mash 
feed.    V-shaped    troughs    used    for   night 


grain  feeding  also  can  be  used  for  wet- 
mash  feeding  at  noon.  Nests  are  best 
placed  on  the  side  walls  for  ease  in  clean- 
ing and  gathering  eggs.  Feeders  should  be 
so  located  that  a  maximum  of  natural 
daylight  will  be  available  to  the  fowls  in 
feeding. 

Thorough  Cleaning  is  Necessary 

Water  under  pressure  is  an  easy  and 
often  quite  satisfactory  means  for  clean- 
ing out  a  poultry  house.  First  remove  all 
litter  and  portable  equipment.  Then  brush 
down  the  walls  and  inside  of  the  roof.  Use 
a  scraper  to  remove  all  dried  droppings 
from  boards  and  floor.  Scrubbing  the  drop- 
pings boards,  lower  walls  and  floors  with 
a  solution  of  lye  and  boiling  water  is 
valuable  also.  One  can  of  lye  to  each  20 
to  30  gallons  of  water  makes  an  efficient 
cleansing  solution.  After  the  house  has 
,been  thoroughly  cleansed  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  spray  with  a  coal-tar  dis- 
infectant. Houses  are  brighter  and  more 
cheerful  for  attendant  and  fowls  if  in- 
teriors are  then  sprayed  or  painted  with 
whitewash  or  some  commercial  prepara- 
tion such  as  a  white-drying  disinfectant 
or  cold  water  paint. 

Droppings  boards  and  roosts  can  be 
treated  with  various  coal-tar  preparations 
or  with  used  crank  case  oil  or  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  the  oil  and  kerosene  as  a 
precaution  and  treatment  for  mites.  Neg- 
lect of  this  phase  of  management  may 
mean  an  infestation  of  mites  which  will 
seriously  retard  the  development  and 
affect  the  health  of  your  pullets. 

Nests  and  other  portable  equipment 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected before  being  returned  to  the  house. 
In  addition,  the  house  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  out  well  in  order  that  no  effect  of 
dampness  might  hinder  the  well-being  of 
the  fowls. 

Only  after  the  house  itself  is  really  in 
order  are  you  ready  for  litter,  nesting 
material,  feed,  water,  records  that  you 
really  mean  to  use,  and  the  pullets  them- 
selves. 

The  Housing  Job 

Housing  the  birds  is  always  somewhat 
of  a  job.  Plan  to  use  a  method  which  re- 
quires the  least  handling  of  the  fowls 
necessary.  Place  a  number  of  clean  turkey 
crates  end  to  end  at  the  house  or  chick 
door,  leaving  the  ends  of  all  save  the  last 
crate  open.  This  makes  a  chute  into  which 
the  birds  can  be  driven  for  transportation 
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The  conditions  nnder  >rhich  your  new  crop  of  pullets  are  kept  and  the 
attention  they  receive  at  housing  time  may  make  or  break  them. 


after  the  crate  ends  have  been  replaced, 
examination,  selection  and  grading  prior 
to  housing.  Various  types  of  home-made 
catching  crates  have  proven  of  value. 

Some  poultrymen  prefer  to  catch  the 
pullets  at  night  and  carry  them  to  the  new 
laying  quarters.  When  large  numbers  of 
pullets  are  to  be  housed,  this  can  be  a 
very  laborious  process.  In  addition,  it 
sometimes  makes  another  handling  neces- 
sary if  the  birds  are  to  be  carefully 
graded  according  to  maturity. 

Moreover,  it  is  some  job  to  house  pul- 
lets which  roost  in  trees.  A  good  way  to 
get  these  fowls  is  to  lure  them  into  the 
brooder  house  or  range  shelter  by  feeding 
grain  near  and  in  the  house  about  a  week 
before  housing  commences.  Then,  after 
feeding,  the  group  can  be  driven  into  the 
house  if  the  poultryman  and  his  helpers 
are  skillful,  alert  and  above  all,  patient. 

Grading  and  Selection 

In  many  groups  of  pullets  of  the  same 
age  there  will  be  some  fowls  which  ma- 
ture more  rapidly  than  others.  If  the 
groups  are  to  be  housed  at  one  time  it  is 


important  that  the  ones  more  fully  ma- 
tured be  kept  separate  from  the  less 
mature  fowls.  Then  the  latter  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  feed  and  reach 
maturity  with  others  of  their  own  stage 
of  development.  If  retained  in  the  same 
pen  with  the  more  precocious  pullets,  they 
will  be  "bossed"  around  and  not  allowed 
to  feed  normally  or  as  rapidly  become 
adjusted  to  their  surroundings. 

When  pullets  are  housed  as  they  reach 
maturity,  the  job  may  be  divided  into 
several  periods.  First,  the  pullets  which 
have  reached  maturity  are  selected.  With- 
in several  weeks  another  lot  will  be  ready. 
Usually  after  the  third  selection,  all  the 
really  desirable  pullets  will  have  been 
obtained  and  the  balance  can  be  sold  for 
market  purposes.  Thus  the  poultryman  has 
graded  his  fowls  and  is  assured  of  im- 
proved management  methods  and  better 
results  than  when  the  entire  lot  is  merely 
taken  off  range  and  housed  without 
further  thought  of  their  real  requirements. 

Select  and  retain  for  producers  only 
those  strong  vigorous  fowls  of  good  body 
weight,  excellent  length  and  depth  of  body 
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and  width  of  back.  Clean,  upstanding  pul- 
lets with  bright,  prominent,  well-rounded 
eyes  in  a  shapely  feminine  head;  showing 
the  pigmentation  of  body  and  shanks 
which  typifies  good  health  and  correct 
feeding;  fowls  which  have  been  "tamed" 
by  the  caretaker,  are  the  ones  we  seek 
to  house  for  big  returns  in  egg  production. 

Management  After  Housing 

The  change  from  an  open  brooder  house, 
range  shelter  or  trees  to  the  laying  house 
is  quite  abrupt  and  hence  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation is  needed  in  the  laying  house. 
Openings  should  be  provided  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  house  so  that  cross  ven- 
tilation will  to  some  extent  give  the  birds 
conditions  similar  to  those  prior  to  hous- 
ing. Then  as  weather  conditions  demand, 
the  change  to  winter  housing  management 
can  gradually  come  about.  Crowding  and 
inadequate  ventilation  often  are  the  cause 
of  colds  in  newly-housed  pullets.  Moving 
the  droppings  boards  out  from  the  rear 
wall  also  allows  for  better  air  circulation 
in  the  house  while  the  birds  are  on  the 
roost.  Never  crowd  fowls  of  any  age, 
leastwise  pullets  to  be  retained  for  egg 
production. 

Usually  pullets  are  somewhat  timid 
when  first  housed.  The  adjustment  to  the 
new  surroundings,  confinement,  different 
types  of  feeders  and  other  equipment  may 
mean  lowered  feed  consumption  for  a 
short  time.  Make  it  easy  for  them  to  find 


the  feed  and  these  difficulties  are  quickly 
overcome.  Pullets  may  have  difficulty  in 
finding  grain  fed  in  very  deep  litter; 
hence,  use  of  a  thin  layer  of  litter  at  first 
may  be  advantageous. 

If  fowls  have  been  accustomed  to  fresh, 
succulent  greens  on  range  prior  to  housing 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  continue  feeding  some 
form  of  cut  greens  for  a  time  at  least, 
gradually  tapering  off  as  the  supply  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
order  to  check  feed  consumption  and  ob- 
serve the  birds'  development  into  pro- 
duction it  is  a  good  plan  to  weigh  and 
keep  record  of  the  amount  of  grain  and 
mash  consumed.  Thus,  the  careful  feeder 
can  judge  more  accurately  the  amounts  of 
each  type  of  feed  the  fowls  should  be 
receiving,  based  upon  their  development, 
egg  production,  body  size  and  fleshing, 
and  the  effect  of  weather  conditions. 

Establish  regularity  in  your  care  of  the 
fowls.  Let  them  become  accustomed  to 
your  presence  among  them  and  as  they 
develop  confidence  in  their  attendant  and 
the  things  they  can  expect  of  him  as  he 
enters  the  house,  they  will  speedily  be 
"tamed."  During  the  early  housing  period 
the  poultryman  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  or  break  his  fowls.  Careful  attention 
to  details,  studying  the  reactions  of  his 
fowls,  keeping  them  busy  and  contented, 
are  necessary  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  They  represent  the  difference 
between  profit  and  unnecessary  loss. 
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Not  A  Day -Old  Chick 

He's  A  21  Day-Old  Chick! 


•m; 


IP  you  could  look  inside  the  hatching 
egg — if  you  could  just  watch  the  chick 
embryo  develop  .  .  .  watch  its  tiny  heart 
begin  beating  the  second  day  of  incu- 
bation .  .  .  watch  it  get  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  take  on  the  shape  of  a  real  chick.  If 
you  could  just  watch  all  this  you'd  know 
why  a  baby  chick  is  actually  21  days  old 
when  it  steps  out  of  the  shell ! 

Every  day  for  21  days  the  chick  embryo 
takes  different  kinds  of  food  from  the  egg. 
For  the  first  12  to  14  days  it  grows  on 
the  white  of  the  qes  and  then  for  the  last 
7  days  it  grows  on  the  yolk. 
Minerals  must  also  be  fur- 
nished by  the  egg,  and  cal- 
cium is  taken  from  the  shell. 

Think  what  happens  when 
the  breeding  hen  isn't  given 
the  right  kind  of  feed  so  she 
can  put  this  food  material 
into  the  egg!  The  chick 
probably  won't  hatch.  If  It 
does,  it'll  likely  be  a  weak- 
ling— not  fit  to  keep. 

Make  sure  that  your  chicks 
will  get  plenty  of  food  ma- 
terial while  they're  in  the 
shells.  Peed  your  breeding 
hens  on  Purina  L  a  y  e  n  a 
straight,  or  Purina  Lay  Chow 
with    scratch    grain.    Either 


one  has  all  the  ingredients'  that  breeding 
hens  need  to  make  the  right  kind  of 
hatching  eggs — the  kind  of  hatching  eggs 
that  mean  higher  hatchability  and  livabil- 
ity,  and  chicks  that  grow  into  real  layers. 

See  your  Purina  dealer  today.  Put  your 
flock  on  the  Purina  poultry  program.  You 
can  see  the  difference  Purina  makes ! 


PURINA  MILLS, 
Buffalo   -   St.  Louis 
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CHAPTER  II 


A  Comfortable  Laying  House  Has 
Plenty  of  Light  and  Good  Ventilation 


By  Pro/.  Wm.  C.  Sanctuary 

Massachusetts  State   College 


Comfortable  quarters  are  appreciated 
by  the  poultrymen  as  well  as  by  the 
layers.  Since  poultry  keeping  is  a  busi- 
ness, however,  the  provision  of  comfort- 
able quarters  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  profitableness  of  such  an  investment. 
Comfort  conserves  energy,  saves  feed, 
increases  egg  production  and  apparently 
improves  hatchability  and  the  resistance 
to  respiratory  epidemics.  Of  course,  pro- 
viding quarters  that  are  too  warm,  in 
which  the  air  is  dead,  or  worse  quarters 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  very  warm  and 
at  other  times  more  or  less  drafty  cannot 
be  said  to  be  providing  comfort.  A  house 
may  be  warm  and  damp  but  if  there  is 
positive  air  circulation,  even  though  it  be 
much  restricted,  if  there  are  no  drafts 
and  if  the  conditions  are  non-fluctuating 
from  day  to  day,  very  excellent  results 
may  be  obtained. 

What  Can  You  Afford? 

How  much  comfort  can  a  poultryman 
afford  to  provide  in  his  laying  (Quarters? 
For  some  it  is  more  than  for  others  for 


the  reason  that  one  cannot  afford  to  go 
bankrupt  to  make  even  very  desirable  in- 
vestments. For  others  a  completely  insu- 
lated house  assuring  no  frozen  water,  no 
changes  of  the  litter  in  the  winter  and  no 
heat  prostrations  in  the  summer  will  be 
an  excellent  long-time  investment. 

For  those  who  must  count  their 
"pennies"  very  closely  and  who  are 
favored  with  a  plant  location  in  which 
there  is  good  ground  and  air  drainage  the 
genuine  open  front  type  of  house  will 
provide  the  cheapest  building  and  the 
easiest  to  regulate.  Illustration  No.  1 
shows  a  building  erected  on  the  plant  of 
the  State  College  at  Kingston,  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  roof  made  of  galvanized  iron  is 
partially  insulated  against  loss  of  heat 
from  the  birds  in  the  winter  and  against 
too  rapid  a  penetration  of  the  sun's  rays 
in  summer  because  of  the  reflective  powers 
of  its  shiny  surfaces.  The  square  pens 
with  partitions  of  burlap  prevent  excessive 
drafts.  The  front  requires  no  regulation 
because  it  is  always  open.  The  fluctuations 
inside  are  no  greater  than  those  outside 


Illustration  No.  3.  The  Pennsylvania  type  house  is  one  of  the  best  designed  of  all  laylnsr  houses. 
Windows  made  of  non- ventilating  material  are  recommended  for  the  three  center  sliding  curtains. 
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Fig.  2.  Side  elevation. 
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Winter  vertical  heat  recirculation. 


Fig.  3.  Side  elevation. 
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Winter  displacement  circulation. 
Cooling  effect. 


Fig.  4.  Front  elevation. 
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Displacement  circulation.  Undesirable 
in  winter. 


Fig.  5.  Front  elevation. 


Idealistic   adjustment.   Windy  winter 

day. 


Fig.  6.  Front  elevation. 
»  ^  i  W 


Idealistic    adjustment.   Cold,   still, 
sunny,  winter  day. 


Fig.  7.  Floor  plan. 


For     winter.      Still,      foggy,     warm, 
threatening  weather. 


Fig.  8.  Floor  plan. 
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Same    as    Fig.    4    above.    Much    hori- 
zontal recirculation. 


Displacement      circulation.      Drafty, 
chilling. 


1 


Illustration  No.  2. 


Types  of  Poultry  House  Ventilation 


which  cannot  be  said  of  some  houses  all 
closed  in  warm,  stormy  spells  and  all 
open  in  sunny  but  often  windy,  cold 
weather.  Layers  have  done  very  well  in 
these  real  open  front  houses.  The  circula- 
tion in  such  houses  is  of  the  displacement 
type.  See  figures  2  and  8  in  illustration 
No.  2.  There  is  but  little  recirculation  of 
animal  heat  in  such  houses.  It  is,  there- 
fore, damp  inside  in  damp  weather  and 


dry  when  the  sun  shines.  The  litter,  how- 
ever, may  average  to  be  dry  enough, 
sometimes  even  dusty,  and  require  no 
change  during  the  winter  in  some  loca- 
tions. 

Good  Results  Not  Always  Obtained 

In  other  locations  the  open  front  system 
of  ventilation,  dependent  as  it  is  upon  the 
average  dryness  of  the  outside  air,  has 
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BEAVER  FALLS,  I 

BUNDY  INCUBATORS 

-for  PROFITS 

Better  hatching-healthier  chicks- 
surer  profits!  All  these  are  yours 
when  you  standardize  on  the  Bundy 
method-when  you  make  disease 
control  a  certainty  by  utilizing 
the  modem,  scientific,  completely 
efficient  method  of  Strictly  Sani- 
tary Hatching-pioneered  by  Bundy 
and  brought  to  its  highest  de- 
velopment by  Bundy  Engineers. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  for  catalog 
and  full  information. 

THE   BUNDY   INCUBATOR  CO. 
Springfield,  Ohio 


failed  to  maintain  dry  litter  and  produce 
good  results.  For  such  locations  some 
other  principle  besides  the  circulating  of 
large  volumes  of  cold  damp  air  should  be 
employed.  Fortunately,  as  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  increased  its  water  carrying 
capacity  is  enormously  increased.  If  then, 
the  interior  warmed  air  can  be  mixed  with 
the  incoming  cold  air  and  be  recirculated 
over  the  litter  and  close  to  the  birds  on 
the  floor  it  will  dry  the  litter  and  warm 
the  birds.  If,  in  addition,  the  walls  and 
ceiling  can  be  insulated  or  otherwise  kept 
warm,  as  the  ceilings  of  lower  floors  in 
multi-story  houses,  still  more  warmth  may 
be  retained  and  what  is  of  additional 
importance,  these  warm  surfaces  will  pre- 
vent the  moisture  in  the  air  from  being 
condensed  upon  their  surfaces. 

Securing  Recirculation  of  Air 

How  may  this  ideal  recirculation  be 
produced  in  an  ordinary  hen  house?  By 
means  of  simple  properly-placed  ventila- 
tion openings.  In  a  dairy  stable,  high  in- 
takes and  low  outlets  through  flues  ex- 
tended close  to  the  floor,  provide  much 
recirculation  and  retention  of  warmth 
while  still  assuring  positive  circulation 
due  to  the  relatively  large  amount  of  heat 
given  off  by  the  cows  in  the  well-insulated 
stables. 

In  a  poultry  house  with  only  about  one- 
eighth  as  much  heat  to  start  with  and 
many  times  no  insulation  at  all  to  con- 
serve the  small  amount  of  heat,  such  a 
system  is  very  erratic  in  its  operation  and 
often  produces  very  bad  results.  For  this 
reason  the  so-called  restricted  front 
system  of  ventilation  through  use  of  a 
slot  at  the  highest  unobstructed  point  in 
the  front  wall  in  conjunction  with  non- 
ventilating  screens  or  windows  is  to  be 
recommended.  With  the  slot  never  en- 
tirely closed,  the  warmer  interior  air  will 
always  flow  outward.  Incoming  cold  air 
will  come  in  through  the  lower  portion  of 
the  same  slot  or  openings  in  the  upper 
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lUnstration  "No,  1.  The  open  front  house  works 
well  if  there  Is  grood  grronnd  and  air  drainage. 
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Illustration  No.  4.  Good  Insulation  plus  careful 
window  adjustments  make  this  house  successful. 


portions  of  the  windows  just  below.  The 
warm  air  rising  from  the  hens  on  the 
roosts  at  the  rear  of  the  pens  comes  for- 
ward to  the  slot  opening.  Some  goes  out 
and  the  rest  by  air  friction  is  drawn  down 
and  mixed  with  the  incoming  cold  air. 
This  makes  the  recirculation  shown  in 
figure  1  of  illustration  No.  2. 

Smoke  Tests  Show  Air  Circulation 

Suppose  an  intake  is  placed  near  the 
floor  or  half-way  up  the  front  wall.  See 
figure  2,  illustration  No.  2.  This  will  dis- 
place the  air  inside  more  rapidly  but  be- 
cause the  intake  and  outlet  are  relatively 
far  apart  one  has  but  little  effect  upon 
the  other  and  there  is  consequently  but 
little  recirculation.  A  smoke  test  will  re- 
veal this.  This  type  of  ventilation  is, 
therefore,  less  drying  in  its  effect  in 
average  winter-time  weather  and  decided- 
ly less  comfortable.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever, in  warm,  foggy,  threatening  weather 
spells  when  the  primary  consideration 
may  be  to  increase  air  movement  and  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  too  stuffy  and 
warm  inside.  It  is  then  that  the  weather- 
protected  low  intake  and  the  well-pro- 
tected outlet  slot  of  the  Pennsylvania 
house  shown  in  circular  115  function  very 
admirably.  See  illustration  No.  3,  Pennsyl- 
vania plans.  From  the  standpoint  of 
maximum  dryness  and  comfort,  however, 
this  intake  should  be  closed  most  of  the 
time  with  the  shutter  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

For  the  flues  placed,  as  shown  in  figure 
3,  illustration  No.  2,  again  displacement 
circulation  is  effected  with  but  little  re- 
circulation. Recently  the  writer  had  a  let- 
ter from  a  poultryman  who  had  four  such 
devices  in  a  20  by  20  shed-roof  house, 
insulated  and  heated  and  very  damp.  Open 
front  ventilation  had  also  produced  the 
same  damp  interior  conditions  in  that 
house. 

Winter's   Day  Arrangements 

Figure  4,  illustration  No.  2  shows  an 
idealistic  arrangement  of  the  front  of  a 
pen  on  a  cold,  windy,  winter's  day.  Prac- 


tically, this  means  the  middle  slot  valve 
open  with  corresponding  centrally  located 
windows  or  screens  lowered  somewhat. 
Illustration  No.  4  shows  such  an  adjust- 
ment on  a  house  that  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. It  has  an  insulated  rear  wall,  in- 
sulated side  walls  as  far  forward  as  the 
droppings  boards  go  and  an  insulated  rear 
pitch  of  the  roof.  Figure  7  of  illustration 
No.  2  shows  the  desirable  inside  horizon- 
tal recirculation  caused  by  this  adjust- 
ment. It  is  quite  evident  that  any  con- 
siderable wind  greatly  modifies  the  inside 
heat  circulation.  This  adjustment  pre- 
vents the  wind  from  causing  uncomfort- 
able and  undesirable  conditions.  Figure  5 
in  illustration  No.  2  shows  the  idealistic 
adjustment  on  a  still,  sunny,  winter's  day. 
There  is  less  recirculation  but  less  of  this 
is  needed  on  such  days,  which  many  times 
are  exceptionally  dry  days.  Furthermore, 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  house 
from  becoming  too  warm  in  such  weather. 
The  free  "cod  liver  oil,"  direct  sunshine, 
is  also  valuable. 

Adjustments  for  Foggy  Weather 

Figure  6  in  illustration  No.  2  shows 
the  idealistic  night-time  adjustment  for 
the  threatening,  foggy,  winter  weather. 
The  weather-proof  upper  slot  along  the 
entire  front  should  be  open.  Maximum 
recirculation  is  thus  produced.  In  very 
warm  weather  the  central  screens  or  win- 
dows should  also  be  lowered  somewhat; 
or  when  so  equipped  a  partial  or  com- 
plete opening  of  the  lower  slot  should  be 
made  especially  during  a  rain  storm 
driven  by  a  south  wind. 

Figure  8  in  illustration  No.  2  shows 
another  possible  adjustment.  This  may  be 
drying  in  warm,  dry  weather.  It  causes 
rapid  displacement  of  interior  air  and  may 
be  drafty  unless  carefully  regulated.  It 
gives  the  wind  too  much  of  a  chance  at 
the  interior  making  for  rapid  circulation 
when  it  is  least  needed  and  causing  no 
more  circulation  for  equal  area  of  open- 
ings when  most  needed  in  the  windless 
weather. 

Pennsylvania  House  Well-Designed 
So  far  as  the  writer  can  determine,  the 
Pennsylvania  house  illustrated  in  circular 
No.  115  is  one  of  the  best  designed  houses 
it  has  been  his  pleasure  to  see.  In  the  light 
of  more  recent  findings,  the  writer  should 
recommend  glass  substitutes,  glass  win- 
dows, or  rather  non-ventilating  material 
for  the  three  center  sliding  curtains.  For 
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reasons  mentioned  it  would  be  recom- 
mended also  that  the  lower  slot  valve  be 
in  a  closed  position  most  of  the  time.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  the  writer  might 
recommend  valves,  simple  six-inch  wide 
boards  hinged  at  the  upper  edge,  for 
regulation  of  the  upper  slot  in  place  of 
the  vertically  placed  baffle  board.  An 
extension  of  this  slot  for  the  entire  width 
of  the  house  would  also  be  recommended 
to  be  controlled  by  three  valves. 

Over- Restriction  of  Ventilation  Is  Bad 

Probably  the  greatest  mistake  made  in 
the  operation  of  this  house,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Massachusetts  house,  is  to  over- 
restrict  the  ventilation  of  it,  if  it  be  non- 
insulated  as  it  probably  usually  is.  In  such 
a  house  the  center  screen  should  be 
lowered  most  of  the  time  from  three  to 
12  inches  depending  upon  the  weather.  An 
inside  temperature  of  from  10  to  20 
degrees  warmer  than  the  outside  should 
be  the  upper  limit.  Better  than  the  ther- 
mometer readings  will  be  any  considerable 
condensation  on  roof  or  wall.  If  this  ac- 
cumulates from  day  to  day,  bad  conditions 
will  result.  Condensation  on  a  very  cold 


night  that  disappears  during  the  next  day 
will  cause  no  harm. 

Watch  Your  Birds 

It  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
actions  of  the  birds  make  a  good  guide 
for  proper  ventilation  adjustments.  Clump- 
ing up  and  crowding  into  corners  or  under 
the  roost  may  be  due  to  a  drafty  con- 
dition or  its  opposite,  a  dead  air  con- 
dition, associated  with  a  damp  chill  feel- 
ing. Closing  up  more,  especially  in  mid- 
afternoon  with  a  declining  sun,  is  the 
usual  procedure  for  that  time  of  day. 
Opening  the  slot  more  and  later  the 
middle  screen  is  the  remedy  in  the  morn- 
ing following  a  very  cold  night. 

Remodeled  Barns  Offer  Problems 

Remodeled  barns  present  a  few  venti- 
lation problems  peculiar  to  their  size.  Just 
as  a  cube  two  inches  each  way  has  one- 
half  the  area  per  cubic  inch  of  volume  as 
does  a  cube  one  inch  each  way,  so  a  barn 
is  much  warmer  than  a  single  story  house 
for  the  same  reason.  The  typical  single 
story  house  100  ft.  long  averages  about 
six  square  feet  of  wall  and  ceiling  space 
per  bird.  The  typical  barn  averages  less 


With  Dr.  SaUbury's  Poultry  Health  Assurance  Program 


Here's  a  program  that  sets  forth  the 
essential  steps  for  fighting  the  common 
diseases  which  are  responsible  for  a 
steadily  mounting  poultry  mortality.  It 
is,  for  the  poultry  raiser,  a  guide  to 
successful  treatment  and  prevention  of 
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service  every  month  of  the  year. 
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than  three  square  feet.  The  inherent 
warmth  in  winter  and  coolness  in  summer 
of  the  barn  and  multi-story  house  are 
advantages,  but  several  problems  are  also 
inherent  in  the  large  buildings.  In  the  first 
place,  the  warmer  interior  will  cause 
more  condensation  on  non-insulated  walls. 
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Illustration    "So,    5.    This    well    Insulated    barn 
has  given  excellent  results  as  a  laying  house. 


To  offset  this  a  barn  should  be  insulated 
or  operated  on  a  real  open-front  basis. 
See  illustration  No.  1.  Because  the  area 
to  be  insulated  is  so  small,  adequate  in- 
sulation is  always  to  be  recommended 
such  as  shavings  between  the  studs  and 
rat-proofed  by  substituting  rock  wool  for 
shavings  at  any  point  where  a  rat  can 
stand  and  gnaw  through  the  sheathing. 

In  the  second  place,  the  rear  of  such 
barn  pens  becomes  stuffy,  particularly 
on  sunny,  still  forenoons  following  a  cold 
night.  It  warms  up  outside  more  rapidly 
than  inside  and  an  actual  inversion  of 
temperature,  colder  in  than  out,  may  occur 
for  a  while.  Under  such  circumstances  any 
ventilation  system  is  upside  down  and 
just  does  not  operate  efficiently.  This  does 
not  last  long,  however,  and  by  mid-after- 
noon and  all  through  the  night  normal 
temperature  differentials  will  have  been 
re-established,  probably  a  bit  of  wind  will 
have  picked  up  and  ventilation  is  normal 
again. 

Some  Barns  Are  Excellent 

Illustration  No.  5  shows  a  barn  equipped 
with  single  sash  windows  and  regular 
slots  plus  a  lower  drain  slot  only  one- 
eighth  inch  wide  which  latter  is  not  large 
enough  to  effect  the  ventilation.  The  attic 
pen  is  ventilated  in  winter  largely  by 
means  of  the  upper  window  tipping  in  at 
the  top.  The  barn  is  well  insulated.  Ex- 
cellent conditions  and  results  have  been 
obtained  in  this  barn. 

If  insulation  board  is  used  it  should  ba 
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at  least  one  inch  thick  and  placed  on  the 
outside  of  rafters  and  studs  and  the  siding 
and  roof  boards  put  on  over  that.  This 
makes  no  place  for  the  rats  and  the  insu- 
lation may  be  protected  from  the  hens 
inside  with  a  strip  of  hen  netting  tacked 
to  the  inner  edge  of  the  studs. 

Good  Insulation  Pays 

Shavings     insulation     will     practically 

guarantee    a    house    against    freezing    of 

water  and  the  dampening  of  litter  in  a 

properly  ventilated  and  managed  house. 

A  house  on  posts  with  double  boarding 
and  paper  between  cannot  be  kept  warm 
without  causing  damp  litter  unless  the 
litter  itself  provides  the  insulation.  Four 
inches  of  sawdust  has  done  this  in  one 
house. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  per- 
fectly satisfactory  houses  from  every 
standpoint  are  made  so  only  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins.  Add  a  few  more  birds, 
change  to  an  all-mash  ration,  have  a  pro- 
longed spell  of  unusually  bad  weather  and 
a  house  may  change  from  a  dry  one  to  a 
damp  one.  It  is  therefore  wise  to  stick  to 
a  house  and  plan  of  ventilation  that  has 
in  a  given  location  produced  good  results. 
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PROFITABLE 
CHICK,  DUCK  and  TURKEY 

HATCHING 

Related  Here  by  Users  of  the 

PETERSIME  HATCHIBATOR 

Here's  PROOF  of  Our  Claims 

Petersime  Incubator  Company,  Gettysburg,  Ohio  July  26,  1937 

Gentlemen  : 

We  have  just  completed  our  second  season  using  Petersime  incubators.  The  three 
Model  20D's,  two  of  which  were  purchased  this  year,  gave  excellent  hatches. 

We  are  breeding  Rocks,  Reds,  and  Leghorns  with  about  500  birds  under  traps. 
All  are  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  by  the  Standard  Tube  Agglutination  Method, 
under  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  no  reactors  found  on  last 
test.  Our  desire  to  supply  our  customers  with  the  best  possible  chicks  led  us  to 
buy  Petersime  equipment.  Very  truly  yours,  O.  A.  Newton  &  Son  Company, 
Bridgeville,   Delaware. 

Petersime  Incubator  Co.,  Gettysburg,  Ohio  July  14,  1937 

Dear  Sirs : 

We  take  pleasure  informing  you  of  our  hatches  this  season  and  while  we  were 
very  late  in  having  our  20D  Petersime  installed,  but  from  32,000  turkey  eggs  set 
we  hatched  an  average  of  70%  of  all  eggs  set.  The  poults  were  the  finest  and  most 
fluffy  we  ever  saw.  Very  truly  yours.  West  Sherwood  Farms,  Inc.,  St.  Michaels, 
Maryland,  E.  H.   Burns,   Pres. 

Petersime  Incubator  Company,  Gettysburg,  Ohio  May  9,  1937 

Dear  Sirs  : 

A  line  to  let  you  know  what  our  Petersime  has  been  doing  for  us  this  season.  Up 
to  date  we  have  set  24,765  duck  eggs  and  hatched  20,115  No.  1  ducklings.  These 
figures  are  the  highest  recommendation  I  can  give,  as  we're  all  interested  in  results 
more  than  anything  else.  Yours,  James  T.  Guild,  Guild  Duck  Farm,  East  Mans- 
field, Mass. 

H.  S.  Ebbingrhonse,  Manchester,  Indiana,  writes — "We  take  off  many  hatches  from 
our  two  Petersimes — as  high  as  82%   splendid  chicks." 

James    GatewoocI,   Noblesville,    Ind.,   says — "Hatchibator   trays   hold    112   eggs.    Got 
83  to  96  good  chicks  per  tray." 

O.  C.  Franz,  Rockyford,  Colo.,  writes — "Results  wonderful.   I  am  surely  delighted 
with  the  performance  of  the  Hatchibator." 

DID  YOU  KNOW— 

— That  A  Petersime  Hatchibator  Requires  Less  Attention  To  Operate. 

— That  Petersime  Was  The  First  and  is  The  Only  Non  "FORCED  DRAFT"  Air 
CONDITIONED  INCUBATOR  ON  The  Market  Today.  .  .  . 

— That  Petersime  HATCHIBATORS  have  "Watch"  like  Precision,  Multiple  Tem- 
perature Control,  Humidity  Control,  And  Constant  Protection  From  Outside 
Temperature  Fluctuations. 

— That  Proved  Facts  to  These  Claims  Will  be  Sent  To  You  FREE. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGS 
ON  CHICKEN,  DUCK  AND  TURKEY  HATCHING 

PETERSIME  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

.  •  .  Gettysburg,  Ohio  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  III 


Careful  Attention  and  Good  Feed 
Needed  if  You  Want  More  Eggs 

By  Dr.  R.  R.  Murphy 

Poultry  Department 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


Three  requisites  of  a  sound  feeding  pro- 
gram for  laying  hens  are  a  complete  and 
well-balanced  ration,  a  workable  feeding 
system  and  a  skilled  feeder.  All  three  are 
essential  and  of  equal  importance.  A  good 
ration  fed  by  a  careless  feeder  is  no  better 
than  a  poor  ration  fed  by  a  careful  feeder. 
Satisfactory  egg  production  can  not  be 
expected  if  th^  ration,  the  system  of  feed- 
ing or  the  person  doing  the  feeding  is  at 
fault. 


AdequaoT  of  the  ration  and  skill  or  "common 
sense"     In     feeding     are     primary     essentials. 


Stick  to  One  Good   Ration 

There  are  a  number  of  satisfactory  ra- 
tions and  methods  of  feeding  laying  hens. 
Apparently  there  is  no  best  method.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  equally  good  results 
have  been  obtained  from  a  number  of 
different  types  of  rations  and  systems  of 
feeding.  From  a  feeding  standpoint,  the 
production  of  eggs  depends  not  so  much 
upon  the  particular  type  of  ration  or 
method  of  feeding  used  as  it  does  upon 
the  adequacy  of  the  ration  and  the  skill 
or  "common  sense"  used  in  feeding  it.  If 
a  ration  fed  in  a  practical  manner  has 
produced  good  results  it  should  be  adhered 
to  until  one  has  proven  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  something  else  is  better.  To 
improve  or  progress  changes  are  essential 
but  too  frequently,  particularly  in  poultry 
feeding,  a  change  is  made  either  in  the 
ration  or  the  method  of  feeding  without 
a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence  to  prove 
its  worth. 

Hand    System   of    Feeding 

A  common  method  of  feeding  layers, 
which  has  been  in  use  over  a  period  of 
years,  is  what  is  known  as  the  "hand 
system."  Under  this  system  the  hens  have 
access  at  all  times  to  a  dry  mash  contain- 
ing approximately  19  per  cent  protein.  A 
weighed  or  measured  amount  of  scratch 
grain  is  fed  once  or  twice  each  day.  Mash 
and  scratch  grain  mixtures  made  from  the 
following  ingredients  make  a  satisfactory 
ration  for  laying  hens.  Wholesome  ingre- 
dients of  a  good  quality  should  be  used. 

MASH 
350  lbs.  ground  yellow  corn 
150  lbs.  wheat  bran 
150  lbs.  wheat  flour  middlings 
100  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats 
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The  name  "Ketchum"  Is  definitely 
associated  with  progress,  service  and 
satisfaction.  Manufacturers  of  marking 
devices  for  all  livestock  and  poultry. 

New  Clincher 
Wing  Bands 

The  Best  System  Ever  Produced 

(Over  2  million  used  last  year) 


Have  you  tried  them? 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  of  leg 
and  wing  bands  and  ear  tags  for 
sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  etc. 

KETCHUM  MFG.  CO. 

12  Kay  St.,  Luzerne,  New  York 


We  Need 
Quality  Poultry 

at  all  times 

Ship  or  quote  your  express  and  truck 
shipments  of 

Turkeys   ^   Ducks 

Geese   ^   Fowl 

and  Roasters 

to  the 

Iron  City 
Produce  Company,  Inc* 

Pittsburgh,  Pa* 


75  lbs.  meat  scrap 
50  lbs.  fish  meal 
50  lbs.  dried  milk 
75  lbs.  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
10  lbs.  ground  oyster  shell  or  ground 
limestone  (98  per  cent  Ca  COS) 
20  lbs.  cod  liver  oil  or  sardine  oil 
(85  U.S. P.  units  per  gram) 
5  lbs.  salt 


1035  lbs.  total 

SCRATCH  GRAIN 
400  lbs.  hen  size  cracked  corn 
400  lbs.  wheat 
200  lbs.  oats 


1000  lbs.  total 

In  order  to  utilize  home  grown  grains 
one  can  use  200  pounds  of  ground  wheat 
and  100  pounds  of  wheat  bran  in  place  of  * 
150  pounds  of  bran  and  150  pounds  of 
middlings.  A  part  or  all  of  the  ground 
heavy  oats  may  be  replaced  with  ground 
barley  or  buckwheat.  Such  a  substitution 
is  desirable  if  the  oats  are  of  a  poor  qual- 
ity. In  place  of  75  pounds  of  meat  scrap 
and  50  pounds  of  fish  meal  125  pounds  of 
either  fish  meal  or  meat  scrap  may  be 
used.  In  the  scratch  grain  mixture  a  part 
or  all  of  the  oats  can  be  replaced  with 
barley  or  buckwheat.  Whole  corn  may  be 
used  in  place  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
cracked  corn.  Mature  birds  not  accustomed 
to  whole  corn  may  not  eat  it.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty  it  is  a  good  practice 
to  start  feeding  the  whole  corn  when  the 
pullets  are  about  12  weeks  old.  Poultry 
rations  are  flexible  and  may  be  adjusted 
to  meet  existing  conditions.  However,  sub- 
stitutions or  changes  that  would  material- 
ly influence  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
ration  should  not  be  made. 

Feeding  of   Scratch   Grain 

When  scratch  grain  is  fed  by  hand,  a 
common  practice  is  to  feed  about  three 
quarters  of  the  daily  amount  late  in  the 
afternoon.  The  balance  can  be  fed  the 
following  morning  or  at  noon  either  in  V- 
shaped  hoppers  or  scattered  in  the  litter. 
Scattering  the  grain  in  the  litter  stimu- 
lates activity  among  the  birds  and  aids  in 
keeping  the  litter  dry,  particularly  during 
the  winter  months.  During  cold  weather 
hens  before  going  to  roost  should  be  given 
all  the  grain  they  will  consume.  Some  pre- 
fer to  give  this  feeding  in  hoppers  to  in- 
sure all  birds  going  to  roosts  with  full 
crops.  If  the  grain  is  scattered  in  the  lit- 
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ter,  enough  time  should  be  allowed  before 
darkness  to  afford  sufficient  opportunity 
for  the  birds  to  fill  their  crops. 

On  the  average,  100  laying  hens  con- 
sume 25  pounds  of  feed  a  day.  The 
amount  varies  and  depends  on  the  breed, 
time  of  year,  and  rate  of  production. 
Under  normal  conditions  about  one-half 
of  the  feed  given  should  be  scratch  grain. 
However,  the  amount  of  grain  fed  may 
vary  from  8  to  16  pounds  per  100  birds 
daily,  depending  upon  conditions.  Many 
feeders  find  it  desirable  to  feed  grain 
liberally  during  the  winter  and  sparingly 
during  the  summer.  It  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  amount  of  feed  consumed 
is  more  important  than  the  exact  propor- 
tions of  grain  and  mash.  For  hens  to  pro- 
duce they  must  consume  liberal  quantities 
of  feed. 

Feeding  Moist  iVIash 

One  method  of  increasing  feed  con- 
sumption is  by  feeding  a  moist  mash. 
Ordinarily,  it  is  fed  during  the  winter 
when  there  is  a  tendency  for  hens  to  eat 
less  dry  mash  and  also  during  the  summer 
when  production  starts  to  decrease.  It 
should  not  be  used  continuously  through- 
out the  year.  Laying  mash  moistened  with 
sufficient  water  or  liquid  milk  to  make  it 
crumbly  makes  a  satisfactory  moist  mash. 
Milk  in  either  the  dried  or  condensed 
form  may  be  used  in  place  of  liquid  milk. 
A  product  equivalent  to  liquid  milk  can 
be  obtained  by  mixing  one  pound  of 
dried  milk  or  three  pounds  of  condensed 
milk  with  one  gallon  of  water.  Milk  pro- 


duces a  more  palatable  mash  and  one  of  a 
higher  nutritive  value. 

Feed   IVIoist  iVIash  About  Noon 

The  amount  of  moist  mash  to  feed  is 
the  quantity  the  hens  will  readily  con- 
sume at  one  feeding.  If  they  leave  some 
in  the  troughs  the  amount  fed  the  follow- 
ing day  should  be  decreased.  Noon  or 
shortly  thereafter  seems  to  be  the  prefer- 
able time  for  feeding  a  moist  mash.  It  is 
important  to  feed  it  at  the  same  time 
each  day.  If  given  during  the  morning  a 
number  of  hens  on  the  nests  are  missed. 
When  fed  late  in  the  afternoon  it  inter- 
feres with  the  night  feeding  of  scratch 
grain.  Some  have  found  pellets  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  moist  mash.  The 
use  of  pellets  eliminates  the  labor  in- 
volved in  mixing  a  moist  mash. 

Supplementary  Feeds 

Succulent  feeds  such  as  mangles,  cab- 
bages and  carrots  are  relished  by  hens  and 
add  variety  to  the  ration.  Carrots  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  vitamin  A.  To 
avoid  interference  with  normal  mash  and 
grain  consumption,  the  amount  of  succu- 
lent feeds  given  should  be  limited.  Ap- 
proximately 5  pounds  per  100  hens  per 
day  are  sufficient.  A  common  way  of 
feeding  cabbage  and  large  mangles  is  to 
place  them  on  large  nails  driven  through 
the  walls  near  the  fioor.  This  method 
keeps  the  feed  clean  and  gives  the  birds 
something  to  pick  at  in  place  of  one 
another.  When  available,  small  potatoes 
may  be  fed  to  laying  hens.  They  are  an 
economical  source  of  carbohydrates.  How- 


8atl«factory   egg   production    cannot   be   expected    If   the   ration, 
the  system  of  feeding  or  the  person  doing  the  feeding  is  at  fault. 
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Stop  Bronchitis 

With  ''Oviginar' 
Gas  Treatment! 

Research  by  Dr. 
Herbert  W.  Emer- 
son (Pasteur  In- 
stitute, Ann  Ar- 
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.Write    for    free     Information     booklet.     In    case    of 
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THE  CHIC-TONE  CO.,  INC. 
Box  100.J  Angola,  Indiana 
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PRODUCrrS  CO. 

1S00  S*.  Western  Avenwe 
Chicago.  III. 


Please  Mention  "Pennsylvania's 

Poultry  Guide  Book" 
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ever,  they  should  be  cooked  and  fed  in 
limited  amounts.  A  convenient  method  of 
feeding  is  to  add  the  cooked  potatoes  to 
the  moist  mash  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Clover,  alfalfa  or  soybean  hay  of  good 
quality  will  supply  additional  vitamins 
and  help  to  keep  the  hens  active.  The  hay 
can  be  placed  in  a  wire  basket  made  out 
of  large  mesh  poultry  netting  and  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  of  the  house. 
Germinated  or  sprouted  oats  are  excellent 
succulent  feeds.  The  chief  objection  to 
them  is  the  labor  required  for  their 
preparation.  Condensed  buttermilk  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  supplementary  feed. 
It  is  very  nutritious  and  the  hens  like  it. 
A  convenient  and  clean  method  of  feed- 
ing is  to  smear  it  onto  a  two  inch  strip 
nailed  along  the  walls  of  the  house  within 
reach  of  the  birds.  Scratch  grain,  moist 
mash  and  supplementary  feeds  should  be 
fed  at  approximately  the  same  time  each 
day.  When  feeding  laying  hens,  regularity 
is  of  prime  importance. 

Other  Good   Feeding   Practices 

For  hens  to  produce  well,  they  must  be 
provided  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  feed- 
ing space.  One  foot  of  feeding  space  should 
be  provided  for  each  five  birds.  This  means 
that  for  a  pen  of  100  hens  one  should  have 
two  hoppers  five  feet  long  with  feeding 
space  on  both  sides.  The  hoppers  should 
be  so  constructed  that  the  mash  is  visible 
and  also  accessible  to  the  birds.  Placing 
the  mash  hoppers  perpendicular  to  the 
front  wall  provides  better  illumination  of 
the  feed.  Fresh  mash  should  be  placed  in 
the  hoppers  at  frequent  intervals.  To  in- 
crease feed  consumption,  a  skillful  feeder, 
not  caring  for  stale  food  anymore  than  a 


The  Trumbull  Electric  Mfg.  Co., 


TRUMBULL 

Electric  Poultry  Equlptnent 

UfATCp    WARMPR  Frozen    Water.    NOT   Cold   Weather, 

finibn    ffvnnifltn  rause.s   P:Kg   slumps.  Prevent  Frozen 

Water— Get    More    Eggs  When   Prices    Are    Highest.    Protect 
Your    Winter    I'rolUs. 
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Entire    Area    ('overed    By    Brooder.  (2)    Positive    Circulation 
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Let     Us     Help     You     Get     These  Results:     Better     Grown. 
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erating   Cost. 

WRITE    TODAY     FOR     FREE     BULLETIN     NO.     10008 

Kt^r&V^A^    1015  Woodford  Ave.,  Plainville,  Conn. 
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hen  does,  will  stir  the  mash  in  the  hoppers 
several  times  each  day. 

Provide  Plenty  of  Water 

To  obtain  satisfactory  production,  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  clean  water  is  as 
essential  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  an 
adequate  ration.  During  cold  weather  the 
water  should  not  be  allowed  to  freeze. 
There  are  a  number  of  economical  devices 
for  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the 
drinking  water  above  freezing  that  one 
can  either  purchase  or  make  at  home.  If 
such  a  device  is  not  used  during  cold 
weather  fresh  water  from  which  the  chill 
has  been  removed  should  be  placed  in  the 
drinking  fountains  at  least  twice  each  day. 

Artificial  lllunnination 

A  satisfactory  means  of  increasing  feed 
consumption,  subsequently  egg  production 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months  is  the 
use  of  artificial  illumination.  There  are 
various  systems  of  artificial  illumination 
in  use,  all  of  which  appear  to  give  equally 
good  results.  Ordinarily,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  the  system  which  is  best  adapted  to 
the  regulatory  work  of  the  farm.  With 
pullets,  a  common  practice  is  to  start 
using  lights  when  a  decrease  in  egg  pro- 
duction is  first  noted.  Lights  will  aid 
materially  in  preventing  a  fall  molt  oc- 
curring among  early  hatched  pullets. 
Lights  may  be  used  on  old  hens  when 
they  are  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
through  their  molt.  Whether  or  not  it  will 
prove  beneficial  to  use  lights  before  the 
period  of  molt  will  depend  on  the  time 
at  which  the  hens  were  hatched.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  force  hens  beyond  a  12- 
months  laying  period  by  means  of  artificial 
illumination.  Birds  fed  a  grain  and  mash 
ration  should  be  provided  with  a  13-hour 
day.  Under  the  all-mash  system  of  feed- 
ing it  appears  desirable  to  increase  the 
length  of  day  to  15  hours.  No  abrupt 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  length  of 
day  provided.  It  is  also  important,  par- 
ticularly when  the  birds  are  in  heavy 
production,  that  the  lights  are  used  at  the 
regular  time  each  day.  The  omission  of 
lights  even  for  a  short  period  of  time  will 
effect  egg  production  and  in  some  in- 
stances throw  the  birds  into  a  severe  molt. 
The  feeding  of  birds  while  lights  are  being 
used  is  the  same  as  at  other  times  except 
possibly  scratch  grain  is  fed  more  liberal- 
ly. A  good  ration  supplemented  with  prac- 
tical feeding  practices  and  plenty  of  "com- 
mon sense"  will  give  good  results. 


Brood  With  Care 

[Continued  from  page  14] 

considered  for  humans  and  the  larger 
forms  of  livestock  is  entirely  impossible. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 

History  is  the  best  prophet  of  future 
events.  A  seven  year  history  of  rearing 
flock  mortality  based  upon  "house  clean- 
ing" is  given  in  Table  I. 


Table 

I.    Effect 

of    Cleaning 

Brooder 

House. 

Year 
1930 

Per  cent  mortality 
Cleaning       Cleaning 
frequent     infrequent  (2) 

13.02               13.88 

In  favor 

of  frequent 

cleaning 

.86 

1931 

10.03 

11.12 

1.09 

1932 

11.46 

10.21 

-1.25 

1933 

11.26 

9.12 

-2.14 

1934 

9.83 

7.79 

-2.04 

1935 

8.30 

8.31 

.01 

1936 

10.14 

8.29 

-1.85 

1937 

9.56 

9.01 

-  .55 

(1)  The  figures  are  taken  from  Grow 
Healthy  Pullet  Summaries  calculated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Division  of  Agricultural  Extension 
from  farm  flock  data  assembled  for 
a  total  of  several  hundred  thousand 
chicks. 

(2)  Infrequent  includes  no  cleaning. 

See  the  Needs  of  the  Birds 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  that 
frequent  house  cleaning  is  of  no  particular 
advantage.  The  purchase  of  puUorum 
disease-free  chicks,  feeding  and  manage- 
ment to  prevent  or  control  caecal  coc- 
cidiosis,  careful  range  management  and 
the  use  of  partial  and  total  confinement  to 
control  parasite  infection  appear,  as  far 
better  means  to  effect  low  brooding  and 
rearing  mortality.  The  writer  does  not 
condone  filth  and  a  careless  disregard  for 
sanitary  conditions  in  a  poultry  house.  He 
would  simply  emphasize  again  greater 
attention  to  the  supply  and  kind  of  feed- 
ing and  watering  space,  placement  of 
feeding  equipment  perpendicular  to  light 
openings,  attention  to  little  details  of 
management  procedure  which  may  mean 
the  difference  between  good  feathering 
and  cannibalism,  even  and  uneven  growth, 
high  and  low  mortality.  If  the  poultry- 
man  will  use  the  time  he  might  spend  in 
useless  housecleaning  to  see  the  needs  his 
chickens  and  then  supply  these  needs  as 
he  sees  them,  he  will  prosper  in  pro- 
portion. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Market  Your  Eggs 
at  Better  Prices 


i 


By  James  M.  Qwin 

Poultry  Department 
University  of  Maryland 


The  marketing  of  Pennsylvania  poultry 
products,  presents  to  the  producers  of 
this  state  a  problem  which  they  are  suc- 
cessfully solving  in  a  number  of  different 
ways. 

The  range  of  marketing  activity,  now 
in  operation  in  various  sections  of  the 
state,  extends  from  the  simple  barter  sys- 


tem of  exchanging  ungraded  poultry  pro- 
ducts for  groceries,  clothing  and  other 
manufactured  articles,  to  the  highly  spe- 
cialized cooperative  egg  and  poultry 
auctions.  The  many  merchandising  meth- 
ods which  a  Pennsylvania  poultryman 
may  use  provide  him  with  a  choice  of 
wholesale    or    retail    outlets    which    can 
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Change  the  nesting  material  as  often  as  Is 
necessary  to  get  clean,  high  quality  eggs. 


move  his  product  as  a  single  unit  or 
combine  it  with  others  to  open  new  out- 
lets which  attract  buyers  interested  in 
car-lot  quantities. 

Study  Your  Sales  Ability 
The  selection  of  a  marketing  plan  which 
is  adaptable  to  an  individual  producer's 
needs,  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  his 
location  and  his  production  methods.  The 
retail  problem  confronting  most  pro- 
ducers is  one  of  sacrificing  to  the  selling 
organization  time  that  could  otherwise  be 
put  on  production  activity.  For  this 
reason,  producers  who  consider  retailing 
projects  should  carefully  appraise  their 
sales  ability  in  relation  to  their  produc- 
tion output  and  follow  the  one  which  in 
the  long  run  will  give  the  most  satis- 
factory returns. 

Retailing  of  poultry  products  at  the 
farm  provides  an  outlet  that  has  long 
been  enjoyed  by  producers  living  close  to 
their  consumers  and  is  now  being  ex- 
panded by  the  development  of  better 
transportation  methods.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  modern  roadside  stand 
many  urban  consumers  can  now  purchase 
at  the  point  of  production  freshly  killed 
native  poultry  and  strictly  fresh  eggs  of  a 
quality  which  more  than  compensate  for 
the  disadvantage  of  the  cash  and  carry 
system  and  the  extra  miles  of  driving  that 
are  sometimes  required. 

Retail  Routes  Are  Popular 
The  producer  who  is  not  suitably  lo- 
cated   or    properly    equipped    to    handle 
road-side  business  is  limited  in  his  retail 


activity,  to  the  development  of  retail 
routes.  These  routes  give  the  consumer 
the  advantage  of  receiving  the  fresh 
poultry  products  direct  from  the  pro- 
ducer's farm.  The  number  of  routes  of 
this  nature  which  have  developed  in  the 
larger  Pennsylvania  cities,  indicates  the 
consumer's  willingness  to  pay  for  this 
additional  quality  and  service. 

Although  many  retail  outlets  have  been 
developed  by  Pennsylvania  poultrymen, 
the  bulk  of  their  product  still  moves  to 
market  through  wholesale  channels.  A 
large  portion  of  this  wholesale  business 
is  handled  by  the  country  egg  collector, 
the  commission  merchant,  the  cooperative 
shipping  association  and  the  auctions. 

Country  Egg  Collector's  Method 

The  country  egg  collector's  usual  pro- 
cedure is  to  call  at  the  farm  at  regular 
intervals  for  eggs  or  poultry,  which  he 
normally  purchases  for  cash  at  the  pre- 
vailing country  price.  His  method  of  dis- 
posing of  them  is  usually  through  whole- 
sale or  jobbing  channels,  whose  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  better  eggs  have 
made  it  necessary  for  the  country  collector 
to  give  more  thought  to  quality  procure- 
ment. 

The  egg  wholesale  and  commission  mer- 
chants with  established  outlets  in  the 
metropolitan  markets  handle  large  quan- 
tities of  Pennsylvania  eggs  which  are 
secured  through  auctions  and  by  direct 
shipments  from  individuals  and  members 
of  cooperative  shipping  associations.  The 
prices  paid  by  these  organizations  to  the 


Gather  your  eggs  often  In  open  baskets  if 
you  want  to  secure   the  greatest  returns. 
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HEN  SPECS! 


TRADE  MARK 

Q'T'/^TJ  PIckouts,  Feather  Picking,  Comb  Pick- 
O  X  vyX      ing,  Domineering. 

C'T^  A  lynr  Contentment  in  Your  Flocks,  Cull 
3  A  xjlXv  X       Hens  Laying. 

JPT)J7\/Tp^\[nr  Cannibalism,    Fighting,    Ner- 

X   XvX2/  V  X>JLlr  X     vousness,    Flying. 

CA\/T7^°"''  Pullets,  Laying  Hens,  Cockerels, 
OxL  V  X^  and  Breeders. 

MARVEL  SPECS  are  not  actually  glasses,  they  are  in- 
grenious  metal  devices  which  fasten  securely  to  fowls' 
beaks  and  obstruct  direct  forward  vision  so  one  fowl 
cannot   pick   another. 

Quote  from  Connecticut  State  College  Bulletin:  "Hen 
specs  effectively  control  cannibalism  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with  food  or  water  consumption." 

The  Marvel  Co.— "We  have  used  the  MARVEL  SPECS  and  find  them  to 
be  satisfactory-  for  the  purpose  intended.  They  did  not  decrease  feed  con- 
sumption or  egg  production,  in  the  group  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  upon 
which  they  were  tried.  Not  a  single  case  of  pickout.  tail  pick,  toe  pick 
or  feather  pulling   was  noted   during   the   experiment."    (Signed)    UNIVER- 

A8K  YOUR  DEALER  OR  HATCHERYMAN.  OR  ORDER  FROM 

THE  MARVEL  CO.         ARCADIA,  CALIF. 


Pat.    1962395 

2079107— (Others 

Pending) 


FOR  FOUR  YEARS 

in  a  row,  since  Hen  Speos  \b6id 
introduced,  the  increasing  demand 
has  doubled  our  sales  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Others  have  seen  our 
success  and  have  tried  to  follow. 
Claims  are  easy  to  make.  But 
patented  specs  stand  alone.  Write 
us  for  endorsements  which   prove   It. 


DEALERS-Hatcherymen  your  line 
is  not  complete  without  these 
nationally  advertised  products. 
Customers  daily  ask  for  nearby 
dealers.    Write    for    information. 


• 


A  Complete  Line  of 

PRACTICAL  FEEDS 

CAMBRILL*S  CHICK  STARTER 
ALL  MASH  STARTER  &  GROWER 
CAMBRILL*S  CROWING  MASH 
CAMBRILL*S  LAYING  MASH 
ALL  PURPOSE  COMPLETE  RATION 

Write  for  Practical 
Feeding  Program 


For  HEALTHY 

strong  CHICKS 

Start  Now  to  Feed  ♦  •  ♦ 

D  &  G 

BREEDER  MASH 

To  Your  Breeding  Flocks 

Contains  230  Units  Vitamin  G 
when  fed  with  scratch. 

Maximum     requirements    for 
Maximum  Hatchability. 

Stronger  and  Healthier  Chicks. 

Finest  Ingredients  Scientifically 
Balanced  and  Backed  by  50 
Years     Practical      Experience. 

• 


DIETRICH  &  GAMBRILL,  Inc., 


LEWI8BURG,  PA. 
FREDERICK.  MD. 
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In  order  to  furnish  quality  products,  producers  must  hold  their  eggs  until  marketing 
In  coolers  where  humidity  and  temperature  are  favorable  for  maintaining   freshness. 


shipper  are  usually  based  on  one  of  the 
daily  New  York  City  market  quotations. 

The  cooperative  shipping  association, 
which  has  been  developed  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  Pennsylvania,  consists  primarily 
of  the  banding  together  of  a  group  of  pro- 
ducers who  establish  a  uniform  standard 
for  their  poultry  products.  They  ship 
directly  from  their  farms  to  the  distribut- 
ing agencies  located  in  market  centers. 
The  large  volume  of  uniform  quality  pro- 
duct resulting  from  this  combined  effort, 
provides  the  association  with  a  bargaining 
power  which  enables  them  to  secure  sub- 
stantial market  advantages.  The  recent 
interest  which  has  been  shown  in  this 
type  of  marketing  agency  indicates  that 
producers  who  are  distantly  located  from 
markets  are  finding,  in  this  type  of  or- 
ganization, advantages  which  merit  fur- 
ther investigation. 

The  eastern  egg  and  poultry  auctions 
which  have  been  of  untold  help  to  many 
Pennsylvania  producers,  owe  a  large  part 
of  their  present  day  success  to  the  pioneer 
efforts  of  Pennsylvania  poultry  interests. 
In  addition  to  improving  quality  and  de- 
veloping new  outlets  these  auctions  have 
substantially  raised  the  price  structure  of 
all  poultry  products.  By  employing  the 
age-old  method  of  auction  selling  to  qual- 
ity graded  poultry  products  a  merchandis- 


ing method  has  been  evolved  which  has 
proven  to  be  of  definite  value  to  pro- 
ducers located  in  the  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania best  adapted  to  this  type  of 
selling  organization. 

Quality  Production  Encouraged 

The  definite  increase  in  returns  which 
Pennsylvania  producers  have  received 
during  the  past  few  years  for  better  poul- 
try products  has  encouraged  quality  pro- 
duction in  many  sections  of  the  state. 
Producers  have  learned  by  experience 
that  the  success  of  any  marketing  or- 
ganization that  is  expected  to  yield  sat- 
isfactory returns  over  a  long  period  of 
time  must  be  reinforced  by  a  product  of 
dependable  quality.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  advantages  offered  by  any 
organized  marketing  program  cannot  be 
had  until  considerable  cooperative  effort 
has  been  expended  in  perfecting  a  suit- 
able marketing  plan.  Following  this,  pro- 
ducers must  continue  to  furnish  a  pro- 
duct that  will  build  and  hold  a  quality 
reputation.  In  support  of  this  movement, 
however,  producers  may  look  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fresh  Egg  Law  which 
carries  enough  legal  power  to  prevent 
misrepresentation  of  inferior  goods  and 
protects  quality  markets  for  quality  pro- 
ducts. 
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SICK  HENS  COST  YOU 
MONEY 

Don't  let  disease  rob  you  of  your 
profits.  Clean,  airy,  sanitary  houses 
are  almost  as  important  as  good 
feed.  Vacuum  Cleaned  Premier 
Peat  Litter  is  the  best  "air-condi- 
tioner" for  poultry  houses.  It  in- 
sulates against  heat  and  cold  and 
controls  humidity.  It  is  sanitary 
and  absorbs  odors. 

The  most  vital  factor  in  any  litter 
is  absorbency.  Premier's  lighter 
weight,  lighter  color  and  more  por- 
ous texture  prove  highest  absorb- 
ency, longer  life  and  greater  cover- 
age. 

Premier's  patented  vacuum 
cleaning  process  removes  dust,  dirt 
and  fibre.  No  premium  for  Pre- 
mier's quality. 

After  use.  Premier  has  a  resale 
value  as  fertilizer  often  higher 
than  its  original  cost.  Write  for 
Free  Folder, 

Sales  Division: 

620  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

V.  A.  HERMANN  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PREMIER 

Swedish  and  ISJorthland 

PEAT  LITTER 


Poultry  Being  Improved 

In  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  has  a  definite  breed  im- 
provement program.  This  program  is  di- 
rected by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
ofRces  located  in  Harrisburg. 

The  Pennsylvania  plan  consists  of  the 
same  general  stages  as  the  U.  S.  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  in  many 
phases  is  more  rigid. 

Every  individual  bird  owned  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  breeders  and  hatch- 
erymen  cooperating  under  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  program  must  be  examined  by  a 
state  poultry  inspector.  Only  birds  found 
free  of  breed  disqualifications  and  possess- 
ing good  sound  bodies  are  approved  and 
banded.  Only  banded  birds  are  used  for 
breeding  purposes. 

In  addition  to  being  individually  ap- 
proved, every  bird  under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania plan  must  be  blood  tested  by  the 
state.  A  licensed  veterinarian  draws  the 
blood  samples  and  the  veterinarians  in  the 
state  laboratory  analyze  it.  Birds  reacting 
to  the  test  must  be  removed  from  the 
breeding  flocks. 

The  most  advanced  stage  of  the  pro- 
gram is  Record  Of  Performance,  better 
known  as  R.O.P.  This  stage  is  the  trap 
nest  and  pedigree  breeding  stage.  To 
qualify  for  an  R.O.P.  certificate,  a  pullet 
must  lay  200  or  more  eggs  averaging  to 
weigh  24  or  more  ounces  per  dozen  in  the 
first  year  of  lay. 


Renew 

Your  Membership 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation is  your  organization;  the  work  it 
does  in  securing  legislation  helpful  to  the 
Pennsylvania  poultry  industry  is  directly 
beneficial  to  you;  and  in  order  to  continue 
this  valuable  service,  it  needs  your  whole- 
hearted support.  Renew  your  membership 
before  it  lapses.  Your  secretary-treasurer 
is  H.  C.  Knandel,  State  College,  Pa. 


Reliable  Advertisers 

The  advertisers  in  this  yearbook  can  be 
depended  upon  to  supply  the  quality  which 
they  claim. 

Please  mention  "Pennsylvania's  Poultry 
Guide  Book"  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHAPTER  V 


For  a  Breeding  Flock 
You  Need  Special  Rules 


By  D.  R.  Marble 

Poultry  Department 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


iL. 


There  are  many  flocks  which  give  sat- 
isfactory egg  production  but  when  their 
eggs  are  placed  in  the  incubator  they  do 
not  hatch  well.  The  commercial  hatchery- 
man  who  purchases  eggs  from  many 
different  flocks,  is  faced  constantly  with 
this  problem.  Good  breeding  is  just  as 
essential  for  satisfactory  hatchability  as 
it  is  for  high  egg  production  or  large  egg 
size.  The  ability  to  produce  a  high  per- 
centage of  top  grade  chicks  is,  to  a  large 


degree,  a  genetic  factor. 

However,  high  hatchability  is  more  than 
genetic  inheritance  because  it  is  in- 
fluenced directly  by  nutrition  and  man- 
agement. Birds  inheriting  high  hatch- 
ability  may  not  give  satisfactory  results 
due  to  faulty  nutrition  or  management. 
Likewise,  the  best  of  feeding  and  man- 
agement cannot  give  good  hatching  re- 
sults when  the  necessary  genetic  factors 
are  lacking. 
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Watch   Physical   Condition 

One  of  the  first  essentials  for  a  breeding 
flock  is  good  physical  condition.  Old  birds 
should  have  a  rest  period  of  several  weeks 
prior  to  the  saving  of  hatching  eggs.  Any- 
one who  has  attempted  to  obtain  good 
results  from  old  breeders  in  late  summer 
after  many  months  of  high  production  will 
appreciate  the  problem.  Pullet  breeders 
are  not  given  a  rest  prior  to  the  saving 
of  hatching  eggs  but  they  should  be  in 
good  health  and  flesh  if  their  eggs  are  to 
hatch  satisfactorily.  As  a  general  rule  one 
can  expect  the  best  hatches  when  egg 
production  is  on  the  increase  and  the 
poorest  hatching  results  when  the  pro- 
duction of  the  flock  is  gradually  declining. 

Rations  More  Important  Than  Ever 
Many  different  nutritional  factors  such 
as  vitamins  are  essential  for  good  hatch- 
ability  although  their  absence  or  scarcity 
in  the  ration  might  not  seriously  affect 
egg  production.   Milk  in  some  form  ap- 
pears to  give  better  hatches  than  some  of 
the  other  kinds  of  protein  supplements. 
Fish  oil  in  some  form  for  the  supplying 
of  vitamin  D  is  essential  in  a  good  breed- 
ing   ration.    Direct    sunlight,    especially 
during  the  spring  months,   may  help   to 
increase  the  hatches  because  it  is  one  of 
the   many   sources   of   vitamin   D.    Fresh 
green    feed   is    thought   by   many   to   be 
essential  for  good  hatches  but  if  the  vita- 
mins  contained   therein   are   supplied   by 
alfalfa  meal  and  yellow  corn  the  results 
are  usually  satisfactory.  Flocks  or  birds 
to  be  used  for  breeding  should  be  supplied 


the  above  essentials  for  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  hatching  season  if  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  secured. 

The  suggestions  made  in  the  above 
paragraph  do  not  completely  cover  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  breeding 
flocks.  They  will  serve  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  more  complete  rations  for  breed- 
ing flocks  than  are  often  used  for  the 
usual  laying  flock. 

Management  of  the  Breeders 

Some  of  the  details  that  might  logically 
come  under  this  heading  have  been  dis- 
cussed under  the  paragraphs  on  physical 
condition  and  rations.  The  important 
thing  to  watch  from  a  management  stand- 
point is  egg  production.  Birds  forced  for 
high  production  prior  to  the  hatching 
season  are  not  satisfactory  breeders.  The 
use  of  artiflcial  illumination  on  old  birds 
should  be  restricted  to  the  point  where 
egg  production  is  discouraged  prior  to  the 
saving  of  hatching  eggs.  A  small  amount 
of  light  is  often  used  to  hasten  the  com- 
pletion of  the  annual  molt  but  it  should 
not  be  increased  to  the  point  where  it  is 
stimulating  to  egg  production  until  the 
birds  have  completed  their  molt  and  are 
in  good  flesh. 

Pullets,  which  are  to  be  Osed  as  a  source 
of  hatching  eggs,  should  be  managed  in 
such  a  manner  that  good  egg  production 
is  obtained,  but  any  tendency  to  forcing 
should  be  avoided.  Well  fleshed  pullets  in 
good  health  are  not  usually  injured  by 
average  egg  production  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  They  should  not  be 
forced  to  a  high  rate  of  production  prior 


Good  hreedlni?  must  come  first.  The  best  of  feeding  and  manaprement  cannot 
g\\e  good  hatching  results  when   the  necessary  genetic  factors  are  lacking. 
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to  the  hatching  season  because  hatch- 
ability  is  usually  poor  on  eggs  saved  dur- 
ing a  period  of  declining  production.  Such 
a  period  of  declining  production  cannot  be 
avoided  on  flocks  forced  to  a  high  peak 
in  the  winter.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  level  of  production  throughout 
the  fall  and  winter  in  order  to  capitalize 
upon  the  higher  egg  prices  at  that  time 
of  the  year  and  still  obtain  good  hatch- 
ability  during  the  spring  months,  but  any 
attempt  to  reach  the  very  peak  of  pro- 
duction in  the  fall  will  be  reflected  in 
lower  hatches  the  following  spring. 

What  Characters  Are  Inherited? 

Reproduction  of  the  flock  should  involve 
more  than  simply  the  production  of  good 
quality  chicks  in  a  reasonable  volume.  An 
80  per  cent  hatch  of  husky  chicks  can 
often  be  obtained,  but  unless  those  chicks 
carry  in  their  germ  plasm  the  desired 
genes  the  resulting  laying  flock  will  not 
be  profitable.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
way  of  distinguishing  germ  plasm  make- 
up by  looking  at  a  box  of  chicks.  Our 
present  state  and  federal  supervision  and 
certification  work  has  been  designed  to 
give  to  the  chick  purchaser  some  measure 
of  protection,  especially  from  this  germ 
plasm  angle. 

Practically  all  morphological  or  an- 
atomical characters  are  inherited  by  the 
offspring.  Comb  type,  plumage  color,  and 
closeness  of  feathering  are  typical  ex- 
amples of  characters  which  are  inherited. 
The  list  of  such  characters  is  almost  end- 
less and  many  of  the  details  of  the  in- 
heritance of  some  of  these  characters  are 
still  unknown.  There  are  many  physio- 
logical characters  such  as  vigor,  rate  of 
feather  growth,  hatchability,  and  rate  of 
body  growth  which  are  inherited  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  morphological 
characters.  To  the  above  list  must  be 
added  the  inheritance  of  egg  production; 
egg  size,  shape  and  color;  disease  resist- 
ance and  similar  economic  characters. 

Egg  Production  a  Complex  Problem 
Our  present  analysis  of  egg  production 
indicates  that  this  is  not  a  single  factor 
from  the  inheritance  standpoint.  Work  at 
the  Massachusetts  Station  has  shown 
that  it  can  be  broken  up  into  at  least  five 
separate  factors.  There  are  early  matur- 
ity, intensity  or  rate  of  production,  broodi- 
ness,  winter  pause  and  persistency.  Hays 
of  the  Massachusetts  Station  has  published 
data  showing  that  at  least  eight  different 


genes  or  pairs  of  inherited  characters  are 
responsible  for  the  five  factors  listed  above 
as  making  up  egg  production. 

The  key-note  of  any  breeding  program 
in  practice  today  must  be  selection.  For 
most  accurate  results,  this  selection  must 
be  based  on  actual  facts.  This  is  where 
Record   of   Performance   work,    or   trap- 
nesting  individually  carried  out  without 
state  supervision  comes  into  the  picture. 
The  larger  and  most  successful  breeding 
farms  are  trapnesting,  keeping  all  sorts 
of  records  on  various  inherited  characters 
and  pedigree  hatching.  The  detail  involved 
is  endless,  but  only  by  such  means  can 
definite  progress  be  made  in  improving 
our  strains  of  poultry.  Selection  by  phy- 
sical characters  such  as  pigmentation  and 
molt  will  go  a  long  distance  in  our  im- 
provement   program    but    finally    more 
accurate  knowledge  must  be  obtained  if 
the  peak  of  production  and  egg  quality  is 
to  be  attained. 

A  Good  Breeding  Program 
In  order  that  an  extensive  subject  may 
be  covered  in  the  small  amount  of  space 
allotted  the  following  breeding  program 
is  outlined: 

1.  Use  only  pure  varieties  as  free  from 
defects  and  disqualification  as  pos- 
sible. 

2.  Secure  foundation  stock  which  has 
been  bred  for  high  egg  production, 
large  egg  size,  standard  body  weight, 
and  high  hatchability. 

3.  Constitutional  vigor  and  vitality  are 
of  major  importance.  Use  old  hens 
for  flock  replacement  stock. 

4.  Selection  should  be  a  continuous 
process. 

(a)  Select  hatching  eggs  of  normal 
egg  shape,  uniform  color,  and  not 
less  than  two  ounces  each  in 
weight. 

(b)  Sort  baby  chicks  closely.  Vigor 
and  freedom  from  abnormalities 
are  of  major  importance. 

(c)  Cull  weaklings  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  detected. 

(d)  Make  first  selection  of  future 
breeding  males  at  broiler  age. 
Save  three  times  the  number  of 
mature  birds  required.  Dub  comb 
and  wattles  if  danger  of  freez- 
ing exists. 

(e)  Separate  cockerels  from  pullets 
and  do  not  overcrowd. 

(f)  Final  selection  of  males  should 
be  made  at  maturity.  Use  only 
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..ON  YOUR 

DELOUSING  COSTS 


With  CAP-BRUSH  Roost  Applicator 

•  Now  you  can  use  full  strength  "Black  Leaf  40", 
kill  adult  lice  and  feather  mites  and  young    •• 
lice  as  they  hatch  *  *  •  and  at  the  same  time  cut 
your  delousing  costs. 

EFFECTIVE  •  ELIMINATES  WASTE 

Our  "Cap- Brush"  Roost  Applicator  (one  in  every  package 
of'BlackLeaf  40")  has  no  brush  to  absorb  and  waste  the 
liquid.  It  tnakes  *'Black  Leaf  40"  go  four  times  as  far, 
delousing  four  times  as  many  birds— thus  most  eflfectively 
using  the  ample  reserve  power  of  "Black  Leaf  40." 


For  individual  bird  treatment  a  drop  apphed  with  the  Cap- 
Brush"  in  the  feathers  two  inches  below  the  vent  kills  body 
lice.  A  drop  on  the  back  of  birds'  oecks  kills  head  lice. 
"Black  Leaf  40"  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

For  full  strength,  insist  on  original, 
factory' sealed  package  always. 


"BLACK  LEAF"  WORM  POWDER 
kills  roundworm.  Feed  once  in  mash. 
Contains**shockless"  nicotine  released 
only  in  birds'  intestines.  Tasteless  — 
Non- toxic— Does  not  interrupt  pro- 
duction.  Also  "Black  Leaf  Worm 
Pellets  for  individual  dosing.  87i6 


TOBACCO  tY-PRODUCTS  ft  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION,  INCORPORATED  •  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


LOOK    FOR    THE    LEAF    On    THE    PACKAGE 


>VAV^ME     r 


The  Wayne  Way  Makes  Poultry  Pay 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Service  Dept.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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►  the   large,    vigorous   males   that 

are  free   from  defects  and  dis- 
qualifications. 

5.  Select  breeding  females  in  Septem- 
ber or  October  using  all  culling 
characters.  Eliminate  undersized 
birds  or  birds  of  poor  type. 

6.  Give  old  hens  at  least  six  to  eight 
weeks  rest. 

7.  Feed  a  complete  breeding  ration. 

8.  Mate  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  saving  hatching  eggs.  Use  males 
at  the  ratio  of  one  to  15-20  females 
in  case  of  light  breeds  and  one  to 
12-15  in  case  of  heavy  breeds. 

9.  Gather  hatching  eggs  frequently  to 
avoid  chilling  or  heating.  Store  in  a 
temperature  of  45-55  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. Turn  if  held  over  seven  days. 


Poultry  Diseases 

Kept  Under  Control 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
keeps  a  close  watch  on  poultry  diseases. 

Its  work  with  poultry  consists  chiefly 
of  the  control  of  pullorum  disease.  This  is 
a  disease  that  is  transmitted  to  baby 
chicks  through  infected  eggs.  Breeders, 
that  are  carriers  of  the  disease  pass  the 
infection  on  to  chicks.  The  simplest  con- 
trol is  the  removal  of  these  carriers, 
which  can  be  detected  through  the  testing 
of  their  blood. 

Blood  samples  are  drawn  from  the 
poultry  flocks  by  licensed  veterinarians 
and  sent  directly  to  the  state  laboratory 
in  Harrisburg,  where  they  are  analyzed. 
Birds  that  react  to  the  blood  test  must 
be  removed  from  the  breeding  flocks. 

For  the  control  of  fowl  pox,  the  Bureau 
issues  permits  to  poultrymen  to  use  vac- 
cine. As  vaccine  can  be  dangerous  if  not 
properly  used,  the  Bureau  keeps  a  close 
watch  on  the  spread  of  the  disease 
through  these  permits  issued. 

Every  year  thousands  of  diseased  birds 
are  sent  to  the  Laboratory  for  diagnosis. 
Many  times  serious  epidemics  have  been 
halted  through  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
fection and  the  subsequent  measures 
taken  to  control  it. 


Do  You  Know  Why 

Poultry  Item 

Holds  Leadership 

FIRST  in  continuous  publication. 
Never  missed  an  issue  since  1898. 

FIRST  on  news  stands  —  because  of 

attractive  covers. 
FIRST    in    high    grade    illustrations. 

Many  solid  pages  of  pictures  each 

month. 
FIRST   in   the   hearts  and  minds  of 

Eastern  folks. 
FIRST   in   advertising   linage   of   all 

Eastern  poultry  journals. 

FIRST  choice  of  breeders  because  it 
was  first  in  Egg  Contest  work.  Con- 
tinuous reports  for  over  twelve 
years. 

FIRST — preference  of  feed  buyers — 
and  milling  companies. 

FIRST  in  "knock-out"  Art  Covers  by 
Schilling  —  21  years  by  the  same 
artist. 

FIRST  and  "on  its  toes"  in  promoting 
Egg  Auctions  and  higher  returns 
for  producers, 

FIRST  to  expose  Poultry  Market 
rackets. 

FIRST  in  helpful,  constructive, 
* 'money-in-the-readers-pocket* '  ser- 
vice for  business-poultry  men  and 
women. 

Compare  POULTRY  ITEM  with 
any  other  good  poultry  journal  and 
you  be  the  judge.  Glad  to  mail  you 
a  free  copy  on  request. 

New  Low  Prices 
POULTRY  ITEM  believes  the 
spirit  of  the  times  calls  for  greater 
service  at  lower  prices.  Therefore, 
as  our  family  of  readers  increases, 
we  are  reducing  the  price  to  the 
lowest  price  in  many  years.  It  is 
the  finest  poultry  magazine  pub- 
lished,  at   the   lowest   price. 


Advertisers    Will    Appreciate    Your    Men- 
tioning Having  Seen  Their  Ads  In  "Penn- 
sylvania's Poultry  Guide  Book'' 


5  Years,  $1.00 


1  Year,  25# 


poiteRy 


BOX   Y,     SELLERSVILLE,    PENNA. 
"Where  the  Rooster  Crowe  the  ITEM   Goee'* 
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PART  III 


CHAPTER  1 


Carefully  Select  the  Site 

If  You  Are  Planning  a  Poultry  Farm 


By  Prof*  John  Vandervort 

Head  of  Extension  Department 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


When  starting  in  the  poultry  business 
or  when  increasing  the  size  of  the  flock 
on  the  farm,  a  carefully  outlined  plan 
should  be  made  and  followed.  A  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  buildings  will  not 
only  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  necessary 
in  taking  care  of  the  flock  but  will  also 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  farm  lay- 
out. When  contemplating  the  construction 
of  a  new  building,  one  should  always  keep 
in  mind  the  possibilities  of  future  ex- 
pansion on  that  particular  farm.  So  many 
times  the  poultry  business  has  been  ex- 


panded   without    thought    to    the    future. 
This  may  necessitate  costly  changes  later. 

Old   Buildings  Come  in   Handy 

Most  individuals  who  have  developed  a 
successful  specialized  poultry  business 
started  in  a  small  way,  gradually  increas- 
ing as  they  gained  experience.  The  first 
hen  house  on  many  of  these  farms  was  a 
remodeled  barn  or  other  building.  Before 
constructing  a  new  house,  one  should  see 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  use  at  least  a  part 
of  a  building  already  on  the  place   for 


The  first  poultry  house  on  many  farms  was  a  remodeled  barn  or  other  bnlldln^.  This 
modern  three-story  laying  house,  used  also  for  hroodlngr  chicks,  was  converted  from 

a  barn  at  the  Harrisburg  State  Hospital. 


Many  old  barns,  such  as  this,  often  Provide  bet- 
ter  conditions   than   new,   expensive   buildings. 


layers.  The  use  of  such  a  building  pro- 
vides an  economical  way  of  getting 
started  and  keeps  investment  per  bird  low. 
The  cost  of  remodeling  is  likely  to  range 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
bird  depending  upon  the  usable  materials 
available  on  the  farm  and  the  kind  of  a 
finished  job  desired.  A  common  cost  of 
remodeling  barns  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  cents  per 
hen.  Many  of  these  types  of  houses  have 
provided  more  satisfactory  housing  con- 
ditions for  poultry  than  new,  more  ex- 
pensive houses. 

Placing  the  Windows 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  sunlight  it  is  customary 
to  place  more  windows  and  openings  on 
the  south  side.  However,  in  some  locations 
strong  south  winds  may  make  it  desirable 
to  open  up  the  east  side  of  the  pen.  Some- 


distribution  of  light  and  permit  better 
summer  ventilation.  Windows  on  the  end 
may  be  necessary  in  deep  houses  or  pens. 
New  floors  and  the  front  construction 
constitute  the  major  expense  in  remodel- 
ing. The  ceiling  should  be  somewhere  near 
seven  feet  high  to  provide  adequate  head 
room  and  satisfactory  ventilation  especial- 
ly in  a  deep  pen.  If  one  desires  to  keep 
costs  low  he  may  use  a  straw  loft. 

Droppings  Pits  are  Popular 

In  the  accompanying  picture  the  east 
end  of  an  old  barn  was  remodeled  for 
poultry.  The  sliding  glass  windows  with 
slot  above  provide  one  satisfactory  way  to 
furnish    adequate    light    and    ventilation. 
This  arrangement  is  especially  satisfactory 
in  locations  where  driving  winds  from  the 
south  or  east  are  troublesome.   The  in- 
terior view  of  the  pen  shows  droppings 
pits    in    the    place    of    droppings   boards. 
These  are  very  popular,  especially  in  re- 
modeled buildings.  They  cost  less  to  con- 
struct, provide  better  ventilation  for  birds 
on  the  roosts  and  need  to  be  cleaned  less 
often   than    dropping    boards.   Then,    too, 
birds  do  not  have  to  jump  so  far  to  get 
on  and  off  from  the  roosts.  The  nests  are 
located  on  the  side  walls,  easy  to  reach 
and  not  shutting  off  light. 


Pits  are  often  preferred  because  they  are  easier 
to   build   and   need   less   cleaning  than   boards. 


times  the  pen  must  face  the  north  or 
west.  In  such  cases,  one  need  not  give  up 
the  idea  of  using  it  for  layers,  though 
more  sunlight  will  reach  the  birds  in  pens 
facing  the  south  or  east.  Some  windows 
in  the  rear  of  the  pen  provide  a  better 


Poultry  Education 
for  Farmers 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  in- 
terested not  only  in  the  experimental  and 
educational  work  done  right  at  the  Col- 
lege but  also  maintains  a  trained  corps  of 
poultry  experts  who  carry  to  every  corner 
of  our  state  poultry  knowledge  that  is  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  farmers. 

This  work  is  conducted  by  the  Poultry 
Extension  Department  of  the  College  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  county  agri- 
cultural agents.  The  service  consists 
chiefly  of  holding  community  and  county 
meetings  at  which  the  extension  specialists 
give  general  poultry  information. 

Specialized  poultry  instruction,  includ- 
ing the  organization  of  capon  clubs, 
demonstrations  in  selecting  breeders  and 
conducting  disease  control  programs  are 
given. 


Plan   to   attend  the   annual    Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Tour  this  August.  It  will  be  time 

well  spent. 
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Operating  Incubators 
Is  a  Scientific  Job 

By  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly 


Poultry  Department 
University  of  Maryland 


The  hatchery  business  is  the  most 
specialized  portion  of  the  whole  poultry 
industry.  The  business  has  expanded  very 
rapidly  since  the  World  War  until  now 
probably  two-thirds  of  all  chicks  hatched 
in  the  United  States  are  hatched  in  hatch- 
eries. Competition  has  become  very  keen 
and  with  competition  has  come  the  neces- 
sity for  the  hatcheryman  to  improve  the 
quality  of  his  chicks,  to  reduce  the  cost  of 


their  production,  and  to  increase  the  ser- 
vices given  to  his  flock  owners  and  cus- 
tomers. The  progressive  hatcheryman  is, 
of  necessity,  the  key  man  in  poultry  im- 
provement work.  The  chicks  he  sells  must 
live  and  grow  satisfactorily.  The  resulting 
pullets  must  lay  well  or  the  hatcheryman 
cannot  keep  his  customers  and  maintain  a 
profitable  business.  Only  the  hatcheryman 
who  can  keep  the  same  flock  owners  and 


h.x4y'<«^>  w;fe« 


Running  an  Incubator  Is  a  24-hoiir  a  day  Jot).  A  competent  person  must  always  be  within  hearing- 
distance  of   the  alarm    bell.   Putting   eggs   in   and   taking  chicks  out  are   not  all   of   the   work* 
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the  same  customers  year  after  year  is  able 
to  support  an  adequate  improvement  pro- 
gram. 

Keen  Foresight  Needed 

The  hatcheryman  must  be  able  to  count 
his  chicks  before  he  hatches  them.  Proper 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  his  flock  owners, 
stimulated  by  adequate  premiums  for  high 
quality  hatching  eggs,  will  assist  greatly 
through  the  guarantee  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  eggs  of  assured  high  hatchabil- 
ity.  Cooperation  between  flock  owner  and 
hatcheryman  is  the  foundation  of  a  suc- 
cessful hatchery. 

But  it  is  only  the  foundation.  The  hatch- 
eryman can't  improve  the  quality  of  the 
eggs  after  he  gets  them  but  his  careless- 
ness might  destroy  their  hatching  quality. 
When  he  pays  premiums  for  high  quality 
eggs,  he  must  get  every  chick  possible 
from  those  eggs.  He  can't  tack  the  whole 
cost  on  the  selling  price  of  chicks;  com- 
petition is  too  keen. 

Constant,  Careful  Watch  Necessary 

Running  an  incubator  is  a  24-hour  a  day 
job.  A  competent  person  must  be  within 
hearing  distance  of  the  alarm  bell  at  all 
times.  Eggs  hatch  a  little  better  if  they 
are  turned  five  to  eight  times  at  equal 
intervals  during  the  24-hour  period  during 
the  first  17  days  of  the  incubation  period, 
than  when  turned  but  twice.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  turn  the  eggs  during  the  last  three 
or  four  days  of  incubation.  This  means 
broken  sleep  and  constant  staying  at  home 
for  the  farmer  who  would  do  his  own 
hatching — or  loss  of  an  incubator  full  of 
eggs  while  the  family  is  out  for  the  eve- 
ning. It  takes  almost  as  much  time  to 
operate  a  300  egg  incubator  as  a  50,000 
egg  one,  once  the  eggs  are  trayed.  This 
adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  chicks  from  the 
small  machine. 

Exactness  Counts 

Developing  embryos  are  touchy  things. 
It  is  necessary  to  control  temperature  and 
moisture  quite  closely  to  insure  a  satis- 
factory hatch  of  high  quality  chicks. 
Sometimes  the  thermometer  shows  a  cor- 
rect temperature  (99-100  degrees  Fahren- 
heit for  cabinet  machines;  102-103  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  sectional  machines)  but 
some  portion  of  the  incubator  may  be  too 
hot  because  the  air  isn't  circulating 
properly.  A  fan  may  slow  down  below  its 
normal  speed;  perhaps  the  incubator  door 
is  warped.  Running  the  machine  a  degree 


too  high  will  reduce  the  hatch  slightly;  it 
will  also  damage  the  chicks  that  hatch. 
They  will  be  small,  short-downed  and 
weak.  Every  portion  of  the  incubator 
should  be  checked  periodically  while 
loaded  with  incubating  eggs  to  make  sure 
that  all  parts  of  the  incubator  are  uniform 
in  temperature. 

Too  little  moisture  will  also  cause  the 
production  of  small,  unthrifty  chicks. 
Newly  hatched  chicks  should  weigh  about 
two-thirds  as  much  as  the  original  weight 
of  the  eggs  from  which  they  hatched. 
Every  100  chicks  should  weigh  at  least 
eight  pounds.  This  requires  a  relative 
humidity  of  about  60  per  cent  in  the  in- 
cubator. Humidifying  apparatuses  become 
foul  with  dust  and  chick  down;  water  pans 
warp  so  that  subnormal  water  surface  is 
exposed.  These  things  must  be  checked. 

Sometimes  the  source  of  heat  fails; 
current  goes  off  or  a  lamp  or  stove  goes 
out.  Eggs  in  the  first  few  days  of  incuba- 
tion may  be  chilled  but  this  is  less  likely 
to  do  damage  than  failure  to  remove 
excess  animal  heat  and  carbon  dioxide 
from  eggs  during  the  third  week  of  incu- 
bation. Room  temperature  should  be  kept 
above  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the  in- 
cubator doors  should  be  opened  or  some 
of  the  eggs  should  be  removed  if  the 
source  of  heat  fails  longer  than  two  to 
three  hours  during  the  second  half  of  the 
incubation  period. 

Separate  Hatchers  Often  Preferred 
Many  hatcherymen  have  found  it  easier 
to  keep  down  disease  by  hatching  chicks 
in  a  machine  other  than  the  one  in  which 
the  eggs  are  incubated  for  the  first 
eighteen  days.  A  little  lower  temperature 
and  a  little  higher  humidity  during  the 
last  three  days  of  incubation  give  a 
slightly  better  hatch  of  heavier  chicks 
with  some  types  of  incubators.  This  in- 
creases equipment  cost  to  the  hatchery- 
man, of  course. 

There's  the  problem,  too,  of  too  many 
or  too  few  chicks.  Suppose  a  hatcheryman 
has  orders  for  10,000— the  hatch  is  poor 
and  he  only  has  5,000  chicks;  his  cus- 
tomers don't  like  it.  The  individual  hatch- 
ing his  own  may  have  a  300-capacity  chick 
brooder  ready  —  only  150  chicks  hatch. 
What  can  he  do?  Go  out  and  buy  150 
chicks  where  he  can  get  them  without 
notice  ? 

Suppose  the  hatcheryman  hatches  10,000 

[Please  turn  to  page  56] 
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A  WINNING 


COMBINATION 


•k    Good  Chicks 


FROM  A  RELIABLE  DEALER 


iK    Good  Management 

BY  YOU 

^    Good  Feed 

FROM  THE  G.L.F. 


WELL-BRED  chicks,  proper  care, 
and  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing 
Mash  will  get  your  1938  chick-rearing 
program  off  to  a  flying  start.  A  simple 
and  effective  feeding  plan  is  printed 
on  the  back  of  every  Starting  &  Grow- 
ing Mash  tag.  The  open  formula  on 
the  front  shows  exactly  what  the  feed 
contains. 

This     formula     reflects     the     latest 


knowledge  of  poultry  nutritionists, 
coupled  with  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  poultrymen,  large  and  small, 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  cooperative  feed  service 
which  is  owned  by  its  users  and  exists 
for  their  benefit. 

Your  neighbors  are  using  this  co- 
operative feed  service.  And  1938  would 
be  a  good  year  for  you  to  begin. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Raise  Turkeys  for  Profits 


By  P.  H*  Margolf 

Poultry  Department 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


Probably  no  poultry  market  is  as  re- 
sponsive to  supply  and  demand  as  the 
turkey  market.  This  year  at  the  holiday 
seasons  we  have  seen  it  developed  from 
a  buyer's  to  a  seller's  market.  The  south- 
west had  sold  75%  of  their  turkey  crop 
for  the  Thanksgiving  market  that  left  the 
short  end  of  the  crop  for  Christmas.  This 
was  the  reverse  of  1936.  However,  in 
1937  feed  prices  had  been  so  high  an  early 
marketing  program  looked  desirable.  This 
made  a  seller's  market  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been 
experienced  for  several  years. 

Present  Outlook  Good 

The  present  outlook  on  the  turkey  market 
spells  good  prices  for  1937  late-hatched 
poults  and  how  few  there  are  in  the  coun- 
try. Who  could  blame  one  for  not  hatch- 
ing late  in  1937?  Cold  storage  holdings 
of  turkeys  were  estimated  at  30,000,000 
pounds  in  late  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  feed  was  high  in  price.  Now  with  feed 
prices  down  the  late  hatched  poults  of  1937 
will  bring  the  most  economical  returns. 

The  short  turkey  crop  of  1937  will  have 
its  effect  on  storage  holdings  in  the  spring 


and  summer  of  1938.     The  earlier  our  tur- 
keys are  in  shape  for  market  next  fall,  the 
more  satisfactory  will  be  our  returns  per 
pound.     This  means  artificial  lights  and 
heat  for  our  breeding  stock. 

The  normal  seasonal  hatches,  plus  an 
abundant  supply  of  feed  spell  lower  prices 
for  the  holiday  season  of  1938.  Price  is  a 
forward-looking  proposition. 

Storage  Stocks  Declining 

The  turkey  is  succesfully  competing 
with  all  other  types  of  meat.  This  has 
caused  an  unusual  consumption  of  turkeys 
out  of  season.  The  storage  stocks  of 
turkeys  moved  out  on  the  market  at  the 
rate  of  five  to  eight  million  pounds  per 
month  during  late  summer  and  early  fall 

of  1937. 

Will  the  turkey  continue  to  compete 
with  other  meats?  Prices  of  these  are 
bound  to  come  down,  especially  pork.  As 
turkeys  growers,  we  are  faced  with  the 
economics  of  turkey  production. 

Turkey  Growers  Have   Many  Questions 

Vermont  turkeys  all  season  have  been 
selling  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York 
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markets.  Perhaps  the  weather  is  cooler 
in  that  section,  or,  are  pullets  hatched 
earlier  in  the  season?  What  is  the  well- 
dressed  turkey  wearing?  Will  it  take  26 
weeks  or  32  weeks  to  mature  a  turkey? 

Will  it  cost  more  per  pound  to  produce 
a  small  turkey  than  a  large  one?  Am  I 
justified  in  holding  the  turkey  a  few 
weeks  longer  for  a  better  finish  and  there- 
by get  a  few  cents  more  per  pound? 
These  and  other  questions  are  going 
through  the  minds  of  the  turkey  growers. 

What  the  well-dressed  turkey  wears  in 
1938  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  selec- 
tion and  management  of  breeding  stock; 
brooding,  rearing,  and  development  of  the 
poults;  the  skill  supplied  in  the  methods 
of  preparing  them  for  market;  and  the 
method  of  marketing  the  finished  pro- 
ducts. 

Keep  Turkeys  and  Chickens  Apart 

First,  last,  and  always  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  turkeys  and  chickens  do  not 
belong  together.  Turkeys  must  not  range 
over  the  same  ground  with  chickens,  or 
where  chickens  have  been  or  chicken 
manure  has  been  placed  without  sufficient 
time  to  condition  the  land  by  the  rotation 
of  crops. 

The  turkey  is  a  meat  bird  and  selection 
of  breeders  should  be  made  on  a  uniform- 
ity of  characters.  Select  for  a  broad 
head  and  beak,  prominent  eyes,  well  plac- 
ed and  distributed  toes  to  give  a  balanced 
footing;  a  long  straight  and  well  shaped 
keel  covered  with  a  generous  amount  of 
flesh.  The  width  between  the  shoulders 
should  correspond  to  the  depth  of  the  body. 
If  the  depth  of  the  body  is  great,  we  get 
a  very  prominent  keel,  making  it  difficult 
to  give  the  bird  a  good  finish  over  the 
breast. 

Good   Care    Important 

The  care  given  the  breeding  flock  now 
will  determine  the  number  of  fertile  eggs 
hatched  and  the  per  cent  of  good  poults. 

Turkey  eggs  can  be  held  for  four  weeks 
before  setting,  provided  the  storage  tem- 
perature has  been  around  55  degrees. 

Have  the  hatching  trays  comfortably 
filled  with  hatchable  eggs  at  the  last 
turning  of  the  eggs.  This  will  prevent 
many  spraddle-legged  poults. 

In  brooding  we  find  about  as  many 
methods  in  use  as  there  are  turkey  grow- 
ers. We  like  to  grow  our  poults  in  brood- 
er houses  until  they  are  eight  weeks  of 
age  and  then  turn  them  out  on  range  for 


the  growing  season.  January  hatched 
poults  would  have  to  be  held  longer  be- 
fore they  go  to  range.  Read  Circular 
175,  "Feeding  Growing  Turkeys." 

Our  fields  have  no  shade;  therefore  we 
supply  it  by  means  of  covered  roosts.  An 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  is  essential 
to  turkey  growth  on  range  as  well  as  am- 
ple feeding  space.  I  refer  you  to  Circular 
148,  "Raising  Turkeys." 

Every  turkey  grower  has  his  own  ideas 
of  how  to  finish  feeding  a  bird  for  market. 
Whatever  the  method  used,  we  seek  a 
generous  supply  of  fat  distributed  evenly 
over  the  bird. 

Appearance  Counts  Greatly 

Furthermore,  our  product  will  be  justly 
criticized  if  we  have  not  prepared  it  at- 
tractively for  market.  I  refer  you  to  Cir- 
cular 168,  "Dressing  Poultry  on  Farms." 
This  will  aid  us  in  the  preparation  of  an 
attractively  dressed  bird.  Remember  that 
appearance  opens  the  customer's  pocket 
book. 

Operating  Incubators 

[Continued  from  page  53] 

and  half  his  customers  cancel.  He  is  faced 
with  a  surplus  chick  problem,  but  he 
probably  has  holding  batteries  and  may 
be  able  to  come  out  on  them  as  started 
chicks.  The  farmer  hatches  300  in  the 
middle  of  a  blizzard;  he  has  to  put  them 
out  because  there  isn't  anything  else  to 
do  with  them. 

Consider  All  the  Facts 

So  you  think  you  can  save  money  by 
hatching  your  own  chicks?  Perhaps  you 
can;  but  count  up  the  loss  of  sleep,  the 
labor  cost,  the  expensive  incubator  you 
use  but  twice  a  year  and  the  chance  you 
take  both  as  to  number  and  quality  of 
chicks. 

The  man  who  is  equipped  mentally  and 
financially  to  do  a  real  job  of  breeding 
usually  should  hatch  and  rear  chicks  from 
his  own  flock  only.  Individual  farmers  will 
usually  be  money  ahead  to  get  their  chicks 
from  a  good  local  hatchery  with  a  real 
poultry  improvement  program.  Be  cautious 
if  you  buy  chicks;  visit  a  flock  or  two 
selling  eggs  to  the  hatchery;  find  out  what 
your  hatcheryman  is  doing  to  give  you  good 
chicks.  Don't  immediately  conclude  that 
you  or  somebody  a  thousand  miles  away 
would  certainly  do  better.  Would  you? 
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The  remarkable  records  made  in  Egg-  Laying 
Contest.s  by  birds  grown  on  rations  whicli  in- 
cluded "STONEMO,"  the  hard  insoluble  grit,  is 
striking  proof  of  its  value  in  poultry  feeding. 
More  U.  S.  Contest  winners  are  grown  on 
"STONEMO"  than  any  other  grit.  In  1937  there 
were  ten  winning  pens  that  were  raised  on 
STOXEMO  Grit  out  of  a  total  of  17  U.  S.  Egg 
Laying  Contests.  The  1936  Hen  of  the  Year  and 
the  1937  Hen  of  the  Year  were  grown  on 
STOXIOMO  Cranite  Grit. 

The  biggest  production  flock  between  Buffalo 
and  California  was  raised  on  and  is  fed 
STOXIOMO.  The  largest  commercial  turkey 
grower  in  the  world  uses  STONEMO  in  carlots. 
These  and  thousands  of  other  poultrymen  would 
not  feed  STONEMO  Grit  year  in  and  year  out 
if  it  did  not  pay  them  well.  For  the  economical 
raising  of  broilers  STONJOMO  excels. 

llecent  experimental  work  at  Cornell  Univ.  and 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Beltsville,  Md.  indicates 
that  an  excess  of  calcium  is  just  as  detrimental 
as  a  shortage. 

The  calcium  intake  of  a  chicken  should  not 
exceed  2%.  STONEMO  Grit  used  in  your  feeding 
plan  insures  your  flock  against  eating  an  excess 
of  calcium. 

YOUR  BIRDS  WILL  DO  BETTER  ON 

STONEMO 

TRY  IT  ON  OUR  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Sold  by  leading  Feed  Dealers  everywhere.  Place 
an  order  today  for  a  trial  amount  of  it.  We 
know  you  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  the  best 
grit  you  ever  used. 

Write  for  Free  Booklets  containing  endorsements 
of  STONEMO  Granite  Grit  by  America's  leading 
poultrymen. 

STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  CO.,  Inc. 


BOX  10, 


LITHONIA,  GA. 


-/^  Merwarth  PI.   Farm's  Winning  ren.   Ha.    VX\7 
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